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PREFACE 



This volume contains summaries and 
selected presentations from the thirtieth 
anniversary conference sponsored by the 
C »rcat Lakes Colleges Association on March 
31 through April 3. l l > l >3. The purpose of 
the conference entitled (Celebrating (,7m/- 
lettges of Change: Liberal Arts (Colleges Meeting 
Xational \ecds was twofold — to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of the consortium 
and to address the issues th.it would effect 
the future definition of" liberal arts and 
sciences institutions. 

Prom the outset, the purpose was more 
than celebratory. The anniveisaiy ptovidcd 
an opportunity for the twelve institutions 
in the association to identity the challenges 
facing private, residential, liberal arts 
colleges focused on undergraduate ediu a 
tion. The intent was to confront the 
challenges, seek resolutions, and reassert 
the values of excellence in undergraduate 
education and of collegia! community. 

The conference was divided into two 
parts. For the first, speakers from outside 
the academy were invited to present the 
perspectives of informed commentators on 
the issues before the liberal arts and 
sciences college of today. Many of these 
speakers w ere graduates of the Cl.CA 
institutions, thus bringing some familiarity 
with the type of education ottered. They 
arc iiirrently engaged, however, m their 
own professional endeavors in w alks of life 
other than higher education. The second 
portion of the conference focused on the 



activities sponsored by the consortium — 
with a eye towards its past, a celebration of 
its achievements, and anticipation of the 
issues and initiatives needing consortial 
attention for the future. 

The conference was held in Indiana- 
polis. Indiana at the Westin Hotel and 
supported by grants from: the Am en tech 
Foundation, the Hall Brothers Foundation, 
the Herbert H. and Cirace A. Dow 
Foundation, the Ceorge Cund Foundation, 
the I illy Fndowment. and the Charles J. 
Strosacker Foundation. Attendance 
numbered over 1W, bringing together 
faculty, administrators, staff members, 
alumni, and trustees from the consortial 
colleges and. in addition, guests from other 
institutions and organizations. 

A planning committee headed by Dr. 
1 awrence D. Bryan, President of 
Kalamazoo College, guided the develop- 
ment of the conference. Dr. Jcaninc L 
Flliott. Vice President of the CLCA. gave 
leadership to the organization and planning 
of the second portion of the conference, 
(Irate fill acknowledgement is due to each 
and every Cl.CA staff member who 
worked so diligently and effectively to 
make the conference a success. 

( !aro. ! J. ( iiiardo 
President 
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Conference Overview 



An tlio CM CA presidents discussed the 
theme tor the conference. .1 clear .iikI 
compelling message emerged — tli.it the 
imperative of the I'MXK is twofold: not to 
conduct "business as usual," and not to 
"rest on laurels, " either now, or in antiei- 
pation of the challenges of the future. In 
positive terms, the need is to once again 
inextricably link the mission and purposes 
of the institutions with the meeting of 
national needs for educated citizen ' leaders. 
Hav ing a long and commendable record of 
preparing such graduates is not sufficient to 
ensure long-term viability, especially at the 
exceptional level of quality that has 
determined and defined the reputation and 
purpose of these institutions for decades. 

The conclusions from the discussion 
were unambiguous — change is inevitable; 
change is necessary: the nature of change is 
profound and might even be radical. All 
agreed that the institutions must change. 
And how better to address these circum- 
stances than to confront the challenges of 
change and celebrate them. The individual 
colleges hav e ably met the cycles of need 
lor change in higher education for well 
o\ei a hundred years. All have collectively 
*"^teMiul successfully addressed such issues 

within the consortium for the past three 
deiades. These institutions, m short, have 
never tailed to adapt m the past. With the 
will to change and to embrace change, 
then vital role in meeting national needs 
lould. and should, be extended tar into 



the future. 

The presidents recognized that contem- 
porary issues strike to the heart of the 
essence, mission, and viability ot these 
institutions in the face of a future w hich 
might demand quite different educational 
responses from those of the past. The 
responses would entail a critical examina- 
tion of the essential character of these 
institutions, distinctive for their excellence 
in undergraduate teaching. 

The challenges of change, as perceived 
by the presidents, pose tests to the resili- 
ency and resourcefulness of these institu- 
tions due to: 

• pressures on presidential leadership, 

• demographic changes with the 
potential to transform the traditional 
composition of student bodies and 
faculties. 

• management issues dealing with 
pricing and competition. 

• lack of public good w ill, and 

• threats to the ethos of' community. 

These issues, cast in shorthand, 1111 hide 
the atfordability. accountability, duiability. 
and even survivability of* the high quality 
institutions which the (il ('A colleges have 
historically been. 

The first poition ot the lontcicme 
provided the torn 111 for informed ohscrveis 
from outside tin; academy to identity: (1) 
their perceptions of the liberal arts and 
sciences college of today and (1) the 
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challenges to these institutions as seen from 
an external perspective. A synthesis of the 
presentations yields an agenda for change 
that is twofold — deriving from values and 
benefits winch should be sustained and 
from challenges which are to be met. 

A significant portion of the agenda for 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences is to 
preserve, sustain, and carry forward a set of 
values and benefits which accrue to a 
liberal education. These values and benefits 
include: 

• An emphasis on ipuility U\hhin$. 

The characteristics of quality teaching 
cited involve the mentoring of 
students by caring faculty, faculty who 
have collaborative relationships with 
students, such that students gain 
knowledge from their example and 
inspiration from their enthusiasm. 

Quality teaching also opens new 
horizons for students. It assists them in 
developing the ability to deal with new 
subjects, gather information, analyze 
and ask questions, ,md to have the 
courage to test boundaries. It involves 
an orientation to undergraduate 
research and collaborative learning and. 
most importantly, it demonstrates a 
willingness to tackle ethical issues. 

• .1 sense of iOinmwnty. 

I he values inherent in small ionium 
nines — collegia! telationslnps and a 
sense of common purpose need to be 



retained and adapted to the changing 
demography of the campuses of the 
future. 

I he remaining agenda is derived from 
the challenges which institutions of liberal 
arts and suciuc lace as they move into the 
future and a new millennium. Some of 
these challenges stein from external factors, 
and otheis involve tiansformations which 
must incur within the institutions. 

I he i hallenges include. 

• l*ublu pcucptions ol hbotil art iotlcgcs. 

Public perceptions are weighted 
toward the negative, especially as 
portrayed in the popular media. Both 
students and their families perceive 
tuition and the costs of attendance to 
be soaring. They question both the 
value of the education for their dollars 
and the atVordability of a liberal arts 
education at a private, residential 
college. The challenge is to keep the 
institutions affordable — even to 
partisans namely alumni, who would 
prefer to send their children to such 
institutions, but also perceive the cost 
to be prohibitive. 

In addition, the mtkisms that have 
been levied against large, itnperson.il 
universities where teaching is seion 
clary to research have been geneiah/ed 
to all institutions of higher learning. 
h>r the small, private, residential 
college, the task is to retain the loi us 
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on the primacy of undergraduate 
teaching and to make that priority and 
reality known. 

Other perceptions — that these 
colleges are remote from the "real 
world" as well as "too white" and 
middle class, that they are tor the elite, 
a luxury tor the affluent, that they 
provide inadequate ' areer preparation, 
and that they project an image of 
political correctness — must all be 
overcome it these colleges are to 
remain competitive in the higher 
ediu anon marketplace. 

• lileinent* of the education oj the future. 

The curriculum of the future must 
include the development of techno- 
logical literacy in stude;ks and greater 
use of technology in the educational 
process. Students must he enabled to 
deal with greater diversity both at 
home and abroad. This may involve 
more language training, so that they 
may function effectively in other 
cultures, and an understanding of 
global interdependence. They need as 
well a scientific literacy such that 
complex concepts and phenomena are 
accessible to them so that they can be 
responsible citizens whose lives stand 
to be a fleeted by new scientific 
advances and challenges. Lastly, they 
need to have engendered in them an 
orientation toward the future- its 



dangers and its promises. 

• Wir educational climates. 

Students need an education free from 
stereotypes concerning gender, race 
and sexual orientation. Institutions 
need to consider the elimination of 
exclusive orgai Nations. They have the 
obligation to create an environment 
where women cm flourish w ithout 
sexual harassment or discouragement 
in the classroom and undei represented 
groups are also provided with suppor- 
tive and encouraging environments. 

1. earning opportunities need to 
include tiie experiential, as contrasted 
to the merely intellectual, and 
multicultural education needs to be 
transformative — of the individual and 
the institution. Such environments will 
allow the integration of personal and 
cultural self-esteem in all students, 
especially students of color. And. 
above all. the liberal arts and sciences 
college must provide a guarantee of 
free speech. 

In light of these perceptions and 
pressures, it is incumbent on liberal arts and 
sciences institutions to recogni/e that the 
strategies of the past are insufficient for the 
present and inadequate for the future. Not 
only as they pertain to newer agenda 
priorities such as multicultural initiatives, 
hut also as they pertain to virtually every 
aspect of institutional functioning. I he 
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advice given in the keynote address was 
simple in the 1 1 earing, but complex in the 
doing — "not to lose focus." L iberal arts and 
sciences colleges must stay focused on their 
cor j constituents, the students, by concen- 
trating on good teaching, student learning, 
and on the needs of students of today and 
tomorrow. Specifically, institutions reed to 
address new elements in the education of 
the future through auricular and pvda- 
gogical changes. They must also cieate new 
educational climates for their students. 

The discussions came around full circle 
to the theme embodied in the keynote 
address title — ( \wtroittiti£ tlw (.httllctw** 
Sn\Uuniit£ tin' 1 ii/m*. The conclusions at 
the end of the first portion of the confer- 
ence were inescapable — change is indeed 
inevitable, profound, and urgent: change 
must be accomplished without loss of the 
values inherent in the liberal arts tradition 
and in the dynamics of collegia! communi- 
ties. 

The second portion of the conference 
highlighted the achievements of the 
consortium in selected areas of endeavor 
and spoke to the initiatives which might be 
undertaken collective!} in order to address 
challenges to excellence m undergraduate 
education. The challenges winch now 
confront our nation and Inghet education 
pose opportunities for these colleges to 
continue to serve nation.*! needs bv 
providing undergraduate educations of ihe 
highest quality to students who will play 

O 
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leadership roles in our society. 

The (11 CA has repeatedly demon- 
strated the benefits of consortial activit} 
Without compromising the autonomy of 
any institution nor its unique identity, the 
in ember colleges have garnered enormous 
benefit from working together and from 
opportunities to share — to share perspec- 
tives, approaches to common issues and 
challenges, information, pedagogical 
techniques, and formal or informal prob- 
lem-solving strategies. The (11_(!A is 
actually a community in its own right with 
an identifiable ethc * marked by coopera- 
tion, candor, openness of exchange. 11011- 
competittveness. freedom from campus 
politics, and colleagueship, (liven these 
characteristics, the consortium has been 
able to tackle the controversial, the innova- 
tive, and the experimental far more 
effectively than any institution proceeding 
on its own. The fundamental consortial 
challenge is to sustain this collegia! climate 
into the future. 

l : or over thirty years of cooperative 
initiative, the areas of major consortia! 
activity have been international and off 
campus education, family development, 
auricular change . women's studies, 
multicultural atKins. pedagogical ap- 
pto.li lies, publu polity, and various 
adininiMiativc issues which have con- 
fronted (he colleges. In light of the anient 
v hallenges to the institutions, special 
attention was given to laaills development 



activities w hich have been designed to 
empower GLCA faculty to deliver a type 
and quality of undergraduate education 
unlike that available in other types of 
institutions. In these endeavors, the ethos 
of the consortium has been especially 
salient m providing a collegia! environment 
for pursuing excellence in undergraduate 
teaching whether the issues are curricular 
or pedagogical, involve disciplinary canons, 
or nuiltidisciplinary approaches. In the 
years ahead, this ethos will be further tested 
as faculty confront the challenging issues 
which question the fundamental definition 
of their institutions. 

With support from major foundations, 
through workshops and conferences. 
CI CA faculty have designed courses and 
cmncula. They have learned new teaching 
strategies and approaches such.th.it the 
undergraduate education experienced by 
CI CA students is distinctive and qualita- 
tively enriched m several respects. The 
results have been s'tudents who arc distin- 
guished bv their extent of international 
education and experience, their success in 
science, their exposure to gender studies 
and multicultural issues, and the degree to 
which then involvement in learning is 
active and a dynamic reciprocal of good 
teaching. Hut the challenge is not over. 1 or 
the future, these colleges must extend this 
record in ways winch will be effective with 
new students and responsive to the de- 
mands of then times and soeial-political- 



economic environment. 

In summary, the anniversary 
conference: 

• Affirmed the value of the private, 
residential, liberal arts and sneines 
college and its contribution to Amen 
can higher eiltu.it ion .mil exploied the 
shape this kind of college inav take m 
the future. } 

• Considered the distinctiveness oi siuh 
colleges, examined the transformations 
that these colleges have undergone 111 
the last three decades, and projected 
their future as they address the current 
challenges confronting them. 

• Affirmed excellence in undergraduate 
teaching and considered future 
developments in light of the changing 
composition of the student body and 
the faculty. 

• Celebrated .1 thirty-year period of 
cooperation among twelve 
midwestcrn. liberal arts colleges. 

• Restated the case for the private, 
lcsidciitial, liberal arts and sciences 
college. 
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Synopsis 



The Keynote Address 

The keynote address Confronting r /'-" 
Challenges, Sustaining the I ii/mv w.is 
presented hv Richard M. Smith, Editor-in- 
C rhict* tit* WHVinrvJk and an alumnus of 
Album College, in Ins address. Smith 
identified tlnee features ot the private, 
liberal arts and suenees college wlneh 
deserve to be celebrated and preserved — a 
continuing emphasis on quality teaching; a 
sense of community provided by the small, 
residential t ollcgo atmosphere; and. a 
w illingness to t.iekle ethieal issues. 

"Not to lose focus" was, from Smith's 
perspective, the greatest challenge con- 
fronting the colleges. He warned that they 
must not forget their core constituencies 
and customers. With the public's percep- 
tion of soaring costs and tuition, and the 
questioning of value for the dollar, institu- 
tions must look for "off-strategy" expenses 
to trim (i.e., those which are tangential to 
the core mission and primary focus of the 
institution). Rather, he asserted, the focus 
needs to bo on what the institution really 
cares about. 

Smith then pointed to three areas of 
emphasis for the future -technology, 
international studios, and teaching. I le 
argued for the development of technologi 
i al htcrai y in students and the greater use 
of new technologies in the educational 
pint csv I le cited international studies as a 
means to understanding global interdepen- 
dent e and. urged language training as an 



acquisition vital to effective functioning in 
the emerging world. Dealing with other 
cultures included, in his view, the ability to 
deal with diversity at home and on campus, 
as well as abroad. Lastly, lie emphasized the 
enduring value of good teaching with its 
concomitant dedication to student learning. 

The response to Smith's address was 
given by Richard J. Wood, President of 
Karlhain College and Chair of the (il CA 
Hoard. Both his remarks and the full text of 
Smith's address are reproduced in these 
proceedings, 

Plenary Session 

The morning of April 1 began with a 
plenary session moderated by Kenneth 
Bode. Director of the Center for Contem- 
porary Media at DePauw University and a 
CNN correspondent. Participating in the 
session were: James B. Stewart, at-large 
editor of Smart Money, former page-one 
editor of the Wall Street Journal* and an 
alumnus of DePauw; and Sarah Fritz, 
national correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times and an alumna of Denison Univer- 
sity. The respondent was Richard F. 
Rosser. President of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities, former President of DePauw Univer- 
sity, ami an alumnus of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

The topic for the session was Liberal 
Arts Colleges: The Threatened Species of 
Anwman llighet luhuatiou? As a illustration 
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of the ways in which the media were 
shaping the negative public perceptions of 
higher education. Bode showed a (INN 
video portraying education at large, public 
institutions w lie re faculty were unavailable 
to students, rarelv taught undergraduates, 
and whcic students had large, impersonal 
i lasses ( iting ( Ireshain's law of journalism, 
ii.imcb. that bad news drives out good 
news, liode reminded his audience that the 
public often fails to draw distinctions 
between types of institutions of higher 
echic ation. Noting that the negative 
characteristics portrayed in the film did not 
typify (II ( A or other liberal arts colleges, 
lie called upon the (il ('A institutions to 
work diligently to get out the good news 
about w hat excellent colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences accomplish with their stu- 
dents. 

Sarah hit/ began her remarks by 
commenting on the values of her own 
liberal arts education — the value of 
mentoring from earing faculty, personal 
icl.itionships with teachers, an education 
where knowledge was transmitted by 
example as well as by study and experi- 
mentation, and w here students w ere 
mspiied by faculty enthusiasm for their 
subjects. She then commented on the 
pen eptioiis of (il ( A and ( II ( ! A -like 
colleges in the larger society where they 
ale seen as remote limit the leal world, and 
too white and middle class. She spoke of 
the obligation ot hbeial arts colleges to 



expose students to culturally diverse and 
real world experiences and to provide an 
education free from stereotypes in terms of 
gender and sexual orientation. 

Fritz eited five challenges that she 
believed w ere derivative of the economic 
and demographic conditions facing the 
colleges. The first was getting rid of 
exclusive organizations, such as fraternities 
and sororities, and other barriers that 
exclude students from full participation. 
She noted that because socioeconomic 
barriers are high and racism runs deep, the 
institutions need to offer more than 
platitudes about racial harmony. The 
second challenge was to give new attention 
to women and create an environment 
w here they can flourish without the 
tyranny of sexual harassment or abuse, and 
without discouraging cues in the class- 
room. 

Third, brit7 urged the colleges to 
guarantee free speech without silencing 
even those voices w hich might be offen- 
sive. Only in a free, educational forum, she 
argued, could social issues be fully exam- 
ined. Her fourth point w as to ask that a 
liberal arts education not be put beyond 
the reac h of those who want it because of 
price. She urged college leaders to cut costs 
and improve productivity. And fifth, hit? 
recommended that the (il (1A colleges do 
what they have always done best educate 
students. 

In Ins remarks. James Stewart, also 
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acknowledged the value of his own liberal 
arts education, particularly citing its ability 
to open new hon/ons to students. As the 
basis ot* Ins perspective on the challenges 
confronting liberal arts colleges, he identi- 
fied three major problems based on 
erroneous perceptions: (I) th.it these 
colleges do not provide any. or even ade- 
quate, career preparation; (2) that they are 
elite institutions and a luxury for the 
affluent and upper middle class; and (S) that 
they carry an image of political correctness. 

Stewart noted that because students are 
concerned about finding a secure place in 
the economic structure of society, they are 
looking for institutions that are more 
vocational in orientation. While he himself 
would argue that a liberal arts education is 
a vocational education, most prospective 
students do not see it in that light. Stewart 
argued that a liberal arts education fosters 
the ability to deal with new subjects, gather 
information, do analyses, and, most 
importantly, to recognize what one does 
not know and ask the questions that need 
to be asked. 

With respect to the perception of 
ehtisni. Stewart believe* that the (il.CA. 
institutions and colleges like them are in a 
double bind — they do not have the 
prestige or reputation of the most elite of 
private institutions, but they are associated 
with the liberal arts tradition which is 
perceived as such. He suggested that, liberal 
arts colleges need to make the case for 



themselves as the instruments of social 
mobility which they have long been. 

When it conies to the phenomenon of 
political correctness, Stewart claimed that 
many see liberal arts colleges in terms of 
the image of thought police patrolling the 
campuses to enforce a kind of political and 
sociological indoctrination. The liberal arts 
college must strive, therefore, to encourage 
free expression and the cultivation ot' 
different points of view. It must allow 
students to make mistakes, to fail periodi- 
cally, but in a supportive environment 
where students can correct their own 
mistakes and continue to learn from them. 
In this way. according to Stewart, the 
liberal arts college continues in its role of 
preserving vital values. 

Topical Sessions 

In addition to roundtable discussions, 
where participants could react to the 
challenges and address approaches and 
initiatives to meet them, the afternoon 
agenda included three topical sessions. The 
three areas addressed were; international 
education, science education, and 
multicultural issues. These areas w ere 
chosen for inclusion for specific reasons. 
The first area international education 
has been an area of consort lal initiative 
throughout the thirty year history of the 
organization. Yet. its relevance has never 
been more salient as now-, in the current 
time m history, when nations have dis- 
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solved and now nation states arc emerging, 
and when the global village is more reality 
than future vision. 

The second area — science education — 
is an aspect of education in which the 
Cl.CA and other selective, liberal arts 
colleges have an enviable track record. 
These institutions educate and graduate 
proportionally more science majors who go 
on to graduate study and earn the doctoral 
degree than any other kind of institution of 
higher education. Science education at 
these colleges typically involves collabora- 
tive research between students and faculty 
members, allowing students to engage in 
the scientific process in meaningful ways 
and to use these experiences in their 
advanced work. 

The third area — multicultural issues — is 
an area of more recent initiative for the 
consortium and one that the Cl-CA 
presidents see as vital to the future of the 
institutions and needing more attention. 
Various faculty and curricular development 
activities are sponsored by the institutions 
and the consortium. The institutions 
cooperate as well on recruiting 
nnihit ultui.il student', and share ap- 
pioai lies to \ annus ( ainpns i Innate issues 
that cnieige as the i olleges seek to heioine 
wcli Dining and suppoitive eiiviiomneiits 
toi nioie di\cisc student bodies. 

Muhitultuhil Issues 

The session entitled Multuulmuil l^no iiml 



the liiluuition of Students 0/ Co'er was 
moderated by President Robert C Bot- 
toms of DePauw University. The two 
presenters were Edgar F. Beckham. 
Program Officer in Education and Culture 
at the Ford Foundation and former Dean at 
Wesleyan University, and John W. Porter. 
CEO of the Urban Education Alliance, 
former Superintendent of the Detroit 
Public Schools, and a trustee of Albion 
College. The text of the Beckham ami 
Porter addresses are included in this 
volume. 

Beckham traced the history of convei 
sations on multicultural education and 
diversity which yielded insights into the 
meaning of these issues. I le noted that in 
the I'JfSUs, diversity in institutions of higher 
education usually focused on geographic 
and economic diversity, and not on racial 
or ethnic differences. In the 1%0s, the 
term took on new n leaning as blacks and 
women strove for the fulfillment of their 
civil rights. Beckham drew three lessons 
from the conversations of the time. First, 
education in diversity has to be experiential 
(i.e., directly experienced and not merely 
an intellectual topic). Secondly, diversity 
has a direct impact on every domain of 
institutional activity and thus cannot be 
contained in a segment of the institutional 
community. Thirdly, engagement with 
diversity, both individually and collec- 
tively, is a transformative experience 
leading m the best ol cases to bettei 
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self-understanding. 

The transformative powers of diversity 
are ful tilled when what is done to address 
and embrace diversity is embedded in the 
history of the institution and in its strategic 
planning for change. Beckham noted that 
over time, the conversation and the 
questions have become more sophisticated 
and subtle. Tor example, how does a 
multicultural curriculum respond to a 
multicultural self? As Beckham stated, it is 
precisely through retinal understanding of an J 
n'spect for differences that we disiorvr what 
unites us. 

In his address, Portei answered the 
question of how a private college addresses 
multicultural issues and the education ot 
students of color by responding— not by 
strategies used in the past. 1 Ic pointed out 
that we have moved beyond the civil rights 
agenda which involved enacting law; and 
neating environments foi diversity. We 
now- must deal with some compelling 
demographic facts, loi example, 2"n of the 
school systems in the country educate .Wm 
of the students of color Specifically, in the 
Detroit school system, u n"« ol the students 
are Black. 

In dealing with these is^ies and tacts, 
Portei made a distinction between tultuial 
ami personal \clfotcciu and argued that the 
two must be nitegiated it a pcison is to 
function well in society. Students of coloi 
in private colleges may adopt a strong 
c ult'.ual self esteem (» t\, adapting to 



behavioral norms) in order to succeed in 
that environment, but in ways which may 
be detrimental to personal self-esteem, 
Private colleges need to be vigilant to this 
divergence and try to assist in the integra- 
tion of both. 

Another role for the private college, in 
Porter's view, is to prepare the pre-college 
teachers of students of color who will 
prepare these students to go on to college. 

Science Education 

The session entitled Science Education and 
the Education oj Scientists was moderated by 
President F. Sheldon Wettack of Wabash 
College. Presentations were given by 
Helen Murray Free, President of the 
American Chemical Society and an 
alumnus of The College of Wooster, and 
Richard C. Hudson, Executive Producer 
of Sc ience Programming for Twin Cities 
Public Television and an alumnus of 
Kalamazoo College. 

Drawing on her experience as a 
medical researcher at Miles, Inc. and her 
involvement with the American Chemical 
Society, Prec addressed the need to educate 
students in science not only as majors, but 
in order to be responsible citizens. She 
noted mat liberal arts colleges have "ovor- 
piodiiced* 1 scientists in the sense of educat- 
ing propoitionally more scientists than 
othei institutions of higher educ ation. 
I wenty live to of all degrees in 
i hemistiy ate, tor example, awarded by 
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liberal arts colleges, although they educate 
a far smaller percentage of" college students, 
hi addition, a larger proportion of these 
students go on to pursue and earn ad- 
vanced degrees. The orientation to under- 
graduate research and the close faculty/ 
student collaborations w ere identified as 
the correlates of these in . irks of successful 
science education. 

Hudson, who produces the series 
Xcwton's Apple on PBS, presented a 
sampler of videos from the series in order 
to illustrate his points. He noted that the 
primary purpose of the program is to 
increase the public understanding of 
science by making scientific concepts and 
phenomena accessible. The underlying 
messages are that science cannot remain an 
elitist enterprise and that science is a part of 
everyday life with a relationship to popular 
culture. Hudson articulated four implica- 
tions of his work and experience for liberal 
arts and sciences colleges: (1) career paths 
in science are not limited to graduate 
school or teaching and research in higher 
education; (2) pre-collcge teaching is 
critical in encouraging the pursuit of 
science; (3) future scientists need commu- 
nication skills as well .is technic.il expertise 
to educate a wide audience; and (4) the 
attitude of the scientific community toward 
the popularizing of 'science needs to be 
supportive. 



International lutmatiott 

The last concurrent session entitled 
International Developments and International 
lidtuation was moderated by President S. 
brederick Starr ofOberlin College. The 
presenters were R. Moses Thompson, 
President of Team Technologies, Inc. and 
an alumnus of Kalamazoo College, and 
Jackson H. Bailey. Professor of History and 
Senior Advisor to the Institute for Educa- 
tion on Japan at Earlham College. 

Thompson identified his perspective on 
the topic as that of the owner of a small, 
international consulting business. He 
addressed the benefits of a liberal arts 
education for international activities and 
identified what characteristics liberal arts 
colleges need to continue to foster in 
students so that they can function effec- 
tively in a global context. His own liberal 
arts education had led him to dr over a 
new world order, to have the courage to 
move out to the extremes of boundaries, 
whether they be the boundaries of conn 
tries or of communications He urged the 
colleges to promote flexibility in college, as 
c ontrasted to too early a focus. The 
willingness to explore, to inquire rather 
than advocate, to value forms of communi- 
cation are all traits which will help the U.S. 
from losing the competitive edge in the 
global economy. 

Noting that corporations are moving 
away from command-and-cotitiol organi- 
zations and toward learning organizations 
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that generate knowledge. Thompson called 
upon the colleges tu engender .1 future 
orientation, to provide students with 
experiences which will allow them to be 
flexible, to create new paradigms, to work 
collaboratively, to be contributing mem- 
bers of teams, and to appreciate and enjoy 
diverse environments with their 
multicultural opportunities and different 
languages. He urged the fostering of the 
quality of exploration and creativity, and a 
set of balances — between reason and 
intuition, systematic problem-solving and 
chaos, and planning and executing. 

Bailey, in his remarks, articulated a set 
of principles to gui«!e the development of 
international study opportunities for 
students, first, he noted that international 
education happens on campus as well as 
abroad. It requires faculty ownership of the 
programs and the integration of ofl-campus 
with on-campos experiences. Secondly, the 
rationale for international education resides 
fust and foremost in the intellectual 
demands of the materials and experiences. 
Third, an international experience is not an 
add-on to campus experiences, hut an 
integral part of the total educational proi ess 
for students. 1 ourth. international edtua 
tion is an interdisciplinary enteipiise and 
many of its values derive from this condi- 
tion. And fifth, no one college ian cover 
the globe m terms of offering opportunities 
for students to study abroad, therefore, a 
consortia! division of labor makes enn 



nently good sense. 

In closing, Bailey urged college 
administrators to follow three strategies to 
promote international education on then 
campuses: (1) to provide supportive 
leadership for faculty initiatives in this area, 
(2) to treat the international programs as 
essential parts of undergraduate education 
and to have the reward structure and 
administrative statements value tin ^e 
activities; and, (3) to form a partnership 
between faculty and administrators to 
overcome points of resistance to the role 
and value of international education in the 
curriculum. 

Closing Commentaries 

To bring the fust portion of the conference 
to a close, two of the (il.C'A presidents 
were asked tu provide commentary on the 
sessions and on insights garnered from a 
confrontation with the challenges posed to 
the future of the liberal arts and sciences 
colleges. President Michele Tolcla Myers 
of I Vinson University and President Alan 
I., (hiskin of Antioch University gave these 
dosmg commentaries. 

( hiskin's comments focused on three 
major challenges that he saw as having a 
significant impact on the private, liberal arts 
and si lencc college over the next five to 
ten s eat s. These were the costs of educa- 
tion, the advances in new technology, and 
the need to fix us on student learning 
outcomes. Regarding cost, he noted that 
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tow can afford to pay the price and experi- 
ence "sticker shock" .is they consider this 
type of institution. Institutions have put 
more and inure into tiiKiiici.il aid to 
counteract tins resistance to price, but 
cannot continue on the current trajectory. 
Federal and state resources were also not 
there to help and are unlikely to be. While 
federal loan programs are expanding, this 
puts a heavy burden on students. All these 
t.ictors add up to pressure to cut back 
expenses by trimming administration and 
ultimately by rethinking the faculty role. 

New advances in technology, (iuskm 
argued, will .liter the way students learn 
and how faculty teach. He views technol- 
ogy as j powerful supplement to teaching, 
but also as a change factor. Interactive 
technologies will redefine faculty-student 
relationships, and engage faculty in soft- 
ware development for undergraduates. As 
these changes occur, the compelling 
question will be how to retain the elements 
in student "faculty interactions, which are 
crucial to good learning. Relatedly. faculty, 
in addressing student learning outcomes, 
will have to take into account research on 
learning st\ ies and multiple intelligence as 
tliev design learning experiences lor 
students in the years ahead. 

Myers 1 remarks, the full text of which 
is included, also spoke to three themes, She 
addressed first the idea of celebration and 
put the three decides of collective hlstoiv 
of the 01 ( !A in the < ontext of Anient an 



higher education. She noted that these 
institutions are heirs to a uniquely Ameri- 
can tradition with values connected to the 
American dream. Liberal arts colleges have 
contributed to the education jf leaders in 
society through personal, as contrasted to 
mass, education. 

Her second theme echoed the concerns 
of Ciuskin about the high cost of education 
for those attending colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences. Myers questions the ability to 
remain a viable option to the middle class 
family that increasingly questions the 
affordability of education at one of these 
institutions. Because financial aid escalation 
is a pressure that cannot go unchecked, she 
sees the danger of becoming elite institu- 
tions, available only to the affluent, and 
running counter to the institutional goals 
of building a community with diversity. 

l astly. Myers noted the urgent need to 
restructure internally by cutting costs and 
being open to what may be perceived as 
radical ideas (e.g., the development of a 
three-year degree option). The ultimate 
c hallenge, in short, for colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences will be to change — 
Jf.itn.itii ally and profoundly - but without 
compionusiug their basic- and defining 
values 
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Opening Remarks 



Carol J, Ctumlo: Good evening, 
c\eryone, I'm (\irol Guardo, President of 
the (II CIA, and it's my special privilege to 
welcome you all this evening to our 
thirtieth anniversary conference. I'd like to 
make just a few bnet* remarks to put the 
conference in some context and to set the 
stage tor the discussions that we'll he 
having over the next few days. 

At the outset when we began to plan 
this conference, we were very clear that we 
wanted to do something that was more 
than celebratory, though obviously we feel 
very proud of the thirty-year history ot the 
consortium and teel that there is much for 
us to celebrate. However, we wanted to 
create an opportunity for us to confront 
some of the challenges that arc tin nig our 
institutions today and to tr\ to icspoud, as 
we talked about those challenges, to the 
tnan\, many critics who have had much to 
siv about Inghei education and, particu- 
larl\, our kind of institution in highei 
education. Aitualh, the conference is an 
outgrowth nf some earlier discussions we 
had in the i onsortmm. 

When 1 fust came to the (il CA, now 
ovei thiee vears ago. the Hoard ot 
I >irei tois asked if I would undertake a 
strategic planning process for the associa 
Hon l he\ also asked that I tr\ to aitu ulate 
the prionties we would puisne as a c otisol 
mini as our institutions began to piepaie 
toi the twcnt\ fust icntuix and as we as a 
loiisoilium began toprepaie toi urn fourth 



decade of activities and initiatives. As part 
of that process, the presidents of the (II ( A 
gathered together for a full day ot discus 
sion. brainstorming, and batting ideas 
around. They identified a whole set of 
issues and challenges, particularly those that 
w ere confronting our kind of institution: 
the private liberal arts and scienc e college 
that tin uses cm undergraduate education. 
Now I am sure all of you in this room can 
imagine w hat it's like to spend a day with 
twelve presidents who are brainstorming 
about issues, topics, directions, and things 
that w e should address. It was one of the 
most stimulating days, most interesting 
days, that's always a sate word to use. that 1 
think I have ever spent in my career. 

Out of that discussion, we identified a 
whole set of things that we were con- 
cerned about. Some of the issues which are 
verv familiar to all of us: the increasing 
competition tor our students, the changes 
111 demography that we are confronting, 
the demands on us from a variety of 
sources for accountability, tor the assess- 
ment of student learning and the like. Mut 
there were another set of issues that came 
up that were based cm the recognition that 
we seem to be suffering now a loss of 
public confidence in private institutions. 
We seem to be getting increasingly 
marginalized in higher education as the 
competition with our brethren in the 
public sec tor increases and grow s stronger 
And. mote fundamentally, we scent to be 
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encountering challenges to wli.it has been 
the traditional role of our kind of institu- 
tion, namely setting the standard of 
excellence in undergraduate education. 

It was the articulation of those kinds of 
concerns that we earned into our planning 
for the conference. The purposes of the 
conference, then, really are: to confront 
those challenges head on, honestly, 
straightforwardly, nondefensively if 
possible; to look at them; to look at what 
our institutions need to do to meet them; 
to engage (we hope) in some very spirited 
dialogue, provocative, stimulating Tin sure, 
given the nature of this audience; and to 
seek, if we can, some resolutions for some 
of the sobering realities that we do con- 
front. And lastly, to reassert the values of 
excellence in undergraduate education and 
the value of collegia! community that has 
characterized our institutions tor decades 
and decades. 

So those are the s^rts of things that we 
would like to engage all of you in over the 
next few days and m the many sessions that 
have been planned. I am delighted to have 
\ou with us. 1 thank you for joining us for 
this kind ot conversation and dialogue. 

Rhluml /. \l\nnt: It's a pleasure to 
wdiomc vou on behalf of the association. 1 
want to add my welcome to that of Carol 
(iuaulo. I his is a very special time, A 
number of you have been involved in the 
CI CA hum the vcty beummng. I almost 



iiuk.? it since I started at K.irlham twenty- 
seven years ago. 

These colleges and this association have 
made significant contributions in the arts. It 
is m education in the arts, in international 
education, in the sciences, and indeed, in 
setting the standard for excellence in 
undergraduate education that these contri- 
butions have been made. More than that, 
and something often missed, is that these 
colleges are as Peter Stanley, formerly of 
the Ford Foundation and now President of 
Pomona College, put it a few months ago. 
"real engines for social mobility.** We 
educate a disproportionate number of 
minority youth, of low-income youth, 
which is something that many people miss. 
And. we send a disproportionate number 
of them on to graduate and professional 
education. 

In planning for this conference, the 
leadership has been earned by Dr. 
Lawrence Bryan, whom I will from now 
on refer to as Larry, the President of 
Kalamazoo College. It's nice that we could 
have this thirtieth anniversary celebration 
here in Indiana, because before we sent 
I arry otf to guard the northern outposts of 
the (il.CA, he w as the Dean of Franklin 
College, not far from here. He is doing a 
wonderful job of guarding the northern 
outposts as President of Kalamazoo, and he 
has done a superb job leading the planning 
tor this conference. 
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/.riuwrur />. Bryan: Carol asked me to 
perform three tasks this evening ami to 
fulfill those tasks with all appropriate 
brevity. I'm to acknowledge the financial 
support of the six most generous 
foundations, to reflect briefly upon the 
highlights within the thirty-year history of 
the CLCA. and to introduce three very 
special guests here this evening. 

Muriel Humphrey. Km told, once 
advised her loquacious husband in these 
words, "Hubert, a speech does not have to 
be eternal to be immortal." My remarks 
tonight, of course, will be neither eternal 
nor immortal. Immortality within time, 
however, may just be the proper way to 
understand the good accomplished by 
means of our six foundations' spirit ol 
generosity, the corporate accomplishment 
of this consortium's proud history, and the 
personal and educational legacy passed on 
to this generation from tonight's special 
guests. 

Initially, and on behalf of all of our 
Crcat lakes Colleges Association institn 
tions, let me express sincere apprci utioli 
for the financial support to tins tonfereiue 
provided bv the Ameritech foundation, 
the Ball Brothers Inundation, the I leihert 
H. and Cracc A. Dow foundation, the 
George (iund humdation, the I illv 
ludowinent. and the Charles J. Snosaikei 
foundation. We are deeply grateful to your 
confidence and support, and we know that 
the value of this inuleiciuc will icrtainly 



justify your investment in us. 

The Crcat Lakes Colleges Association 
has been busy justifying these investments of 
time, talent, financial resources, and new 
ideas for thirty years now. Both James 
Dixon, former president of Antioch Uni- 
versity, and Larry Barrett, former provost of 
Kalamazoo College and interim president of 
the CLCA. attribute to Landruin Boiling, 
then president of Earlham College, the 
initial and moving spirit behind the forma- 
tion of the Cireat l akes Colleges Associa- 
tion. By IW>1 the GLCA had hired its first 
president. Kldon Johnson. The new consor- 
tium was formally chartered in Michigan in 
IW>2. The founding twelve liberal arts 
colleges m Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
constitute its membership today. 

CI CA institutions came together as a 
direct result of our common commitment 
to an education in the arts and sciences, to 
the education of students of high academic 
ability, and to the expansion of educational 
opportunities beyond the horizon and 
resources of any one member institution. 
Indeed, the guiding principle of the CLCA 
then ami now is that the consortium would 
undertake only those initiatives which could 
be better clfcctcd in collaboration than by 
am one institution acting alone. With 
adherence to tins prime directive came 
economies of scale, protection ol individual 
institutional autonomy, and an outstanding 
record of corporate achievement. 

The first CI CA program initiatives 



were in the realm of international study 
opportunities for students, The agent 
college concept was developed, a concept 
whereby one member institution would 
administer an off-campus program open to 
enrollment by its own and all other GLCA 
students. Students enrolled in that program 
were permitted to apply financial aid from 
their home campuses to the costs of the 
agent colleges overseas venture. Eventually, 
domestic off-campus cooperative programs 
were added to the GLCA roster of activi- 
ties. One of these activities, the Philadel- 
phia Centei Program, will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this May. 

In subsequent years many new GLCA 
initiatives were Added under the general 
rubric of faculty development. One quite 
pioininent example is tlu* extremely 
sow cssful i d CA course design and 
te.u lung workshop now entering its 
seventeenth year. In addition to these 
workshops, GICA institutions have 
collaborated effectively in science educa- 
tion, women's studies, and multicultural 
education. These collaborative activities 
have traditionally enjoyed financial support 
from numerous major foundations, 

In all of these efforts, a strong, motivat- 
ing, and guiding orientation persisted from 
the very beginning of the (il CA and 
ihioughout its tlnee dci ades of Instoiv . 
I hat orientation is one that is soreh missed 
i!i imuh ot Inghei cdtuation today. It is an 
nnentatioii to ttuc exielleiue in under 



graduate teaching. The presidents of the 
founding GLCA institutions agreed initially 
to contribute to what amounted to the 
equivalent of one full professor's salary 
annually to support the new organization. 
They expected that this new cousortial 
venture would surely be worth that much 
to each member institution. We are here 
now to celebrate their investment, and 
their wisdom, fortunately for us, we can 
do more tonight than merely celebrate the 
vision of the Great Lakes Colleges Assoi la 
tion founders. We can express our apple 
ciation to three of them. I mentioned all 
three just a moment ago. 

James Dixon, former President of 
Antioch University, was, with l.andruin 
Boiling of Earlham. one of the f ounding 
presidents of the GLCA. 

Eldon Johnson left his presidency at the 
University of New Hampshire in l%l to 
become the founding president of the 
CiLCA. During his five year tenure, KIdon 
Johnson guided the development ot early 
GLCA international programs. He admini- 
stered programs by means of which faculty 
members could gain direct experience in 
nonwestern cross-cultural areas of language 
study, research, and curriculum develop- 
ment, a program made possible through a 
S50n,(M)M grant from the ford foundation. 
And, he utilized grants from the Kettering 
foundation and the U. S. Office of 
l.diuation to launch initiatives in fat uity 
professional development, and improve 



incnts in undergraduate teaching. 

Ouv last special guest is an individual 
about whom 1 personally have heard much, 
and from whom, I am sorry to say. I've 
heard all too little. Hut on those occasions 
when I have heard directly from Larry 
Barrett, I've learned to listen very closely 
and heed Ins advise with groat care. Larry 
Barrett is a former provost and an emeritus 
professor of English at Kalamazoo College. 
In 1 973-74 he served as President of the 
(ireat Lakes Colleges Association. During 
that brief year, with the help of a major 
and pivotal grant from the 1 illy Hndow 
limit. Hr. Barrett launched faculty devel 
optnent and teaching o\i ellence initiatives 
that continue to this veiy day. 
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Confronting the Challenges, Sustaining the Values 



Mvlvin I'ulganwm Cood evening, it is 
wonderful to sec you here. Most of us in 
tins room have assembled in smaller 
gatlienngs ot CI CA-rclatcd activities, i 
don't think I realized until I saw us .ill 
gathering together how truly colcbr.ition.il 
tins owning is. It is a delight to sec you all 
here. I know my fellow presidents rcali/c 
the honor I Tool in introducing .in Albion 
.iliuu to keynote this conference. I called 
Ku k's old professor at Albion to find out 
what kind of student he was. Charlie 
Schut? on Albion's faculty is one of our 
more irascible faculty members -that's an 
administrative, editorial comment. 
Although there's a brisk competition for 
that honor on our campus, ( harlu out 
does everybody . Somehow . Rw k suivived 
all that. In fu t. C :haihe said th.it o\ er Ins 
wars o| leailung, Kuk w.i** one ol two 
students who stood out c\i eptioually well. 
I he othei went on to t lerk foi a Supieme 
( ouit Jiistn e. 1 said to ( haihe "Well, w hat 
about kuk?" And he said, "Well, he i. 1111c 
out of Cass I ei h I hgh 111 miiei . it\ 
I >ctioii that tells \ou something." 

Kuk 1 aim* to Albion leads to le.uu and 
leady to work. In l.ut. while .1 student he 
was ,i stnngci loi the Hatllv (lurk i.tujuua 
When he went on the Yugoslav piogi.nn. 
he did a sci ies of .ill 11 les w hu h w eie sent 
b.u k on lite niidei Communism. I le 
enlarged that experience 111 his own spa lal 
wav. When he stands up. voifll guess that 
he plaved basketball I le was lull\ invested 



in all the activities which ould be garnered 
from a good, quality, small college and 
graduated Sunnna Cum Lande and Pin 
Beta Kappa. 

Kick attended Columbia School of 
International Atfairs. Me received his 
master's degree from that tabled school ol 
journalism at Columbia, lie rose in 
Scwsmrk as a foreign Atfairs vv liter and 
headed first the Asian bureau for a number 
of years, and then the international division 
of Svwsurck. 1 le went on to become the 
Executive Editor. I met Rick when I first 
came to Albion, at which time lie still held 
that position, in another year he was 
Editor-in-Chief of \Vir>iivrfc. In he 
became the President ot Wiwtrk, whuh 
means he heads not onl\ the news but the 
business ofthal great maga/mc as well 

I am happy to sa\ that Ku k w ill be 
speaking to us tonight on the genei.il 
theme ot\ 01 it touting the 1 halleng.es and 
sustaining the values. I le will be on 
Albion's hoard 111 the tall and I'm going to 
illicitly benefit lioni the kind ol wisdom 
he brings lioni all his many lontails. Please 
|om me 111 welcoming Kuk Smith to speak 
to us tonight 

Uiihdul M. Smith: It is indeed a pleasuie 
to be the kev note speaker at this veal's 
tlinlietli anniversary iclebratioii ol the 
Cleat I akes ( ollcges Association and an 
ev en greater honor to be asked to 
lontiibutc my thoughts on the challenges 



ili.it the ( il ( ! A and other institutions of 
lusher learning will face in the ye.irs ahead. 

i confess th.it I st.uul before you as an 
unabashed partisan. Not only am I a proud 
graduate of one of your member institu- 
tions, but I was also the direct beneficiary 
of one of the (il.(!A\ earliest programs. 

Hack in \ K )(\7 % when the association was 
barely four years old, I participated in a 
(5I.(!A summer seminar in Yugoslavia. I or 
nearly six weeks. I joined with four Cil.C'A 
professors, about eighteen American 
students, ,11 ul a similar number of 
Yugoslavs for seminars and travel through 
that beautiful and now tragically war-torn 
country. Along die way. of course, there 
was a lot of learning and an equal amount 
ol old fashioned, i toss-cultural souah/ing. 

I he program ofleicd me my first tup 
oui ol the United States. It is also lair to 
sa\ (hat ins summer's thirst tor things and 
people international has \et to he 
ijuein lied. I he piogiaui tiansloi mcd an 
m ailemii mteiest into a hteloug peisnnal 
quest i 01 that, I am pioloundK giatelul 

I am also giatelul that in i amine oui 
the task o| talking about the i hallenges 
hi nii» ( il ( A si hools, I do Nl > I have to 
deal w till alhletit lei i uitnig s» andals i )\ 
b »gus ai i ouuiing loi mammoth I edeial 
lesean h gt nils. ( )i the piohleiahon ol 
b.ueK qualified teaching assistants in the 
ilassioom and I J MM) seal lei line halls ( )i 
many of the other ills fa* nig out i ountt\ \ 
laiger institutions of highei learning. 



Yes, there is much lor us to celebrate: 
the early and continuing emphasis on 
quality teaching; th« ».Mise of conunumty 
that can flourish in a small, residential- 
college atmosphere; and the willingness to 
tackle the kind of ethical issues that are 
simply not subject to measurement by 
computer-graded, multiple-choice tests. 

Alas, you didn't ask me here just to 
celebrate — but to challenge. And, Clod 
knows, there are plenty of challenges out 
there. 

In large measure, the greatest challenge 
to higher education is part of a larger 
challenge that all of our society's institu- 
tions seem to be facing today. Indeed, 
some of our oldest, most venerable institu- 
tions are under attack --and rightly so m 
my \ iew — for losing then focus . . . am! 
losing their way. l or forgetting their tore 
i oiistituetu les and their customers . . . the 
gionps and markets that the\ were de 
signed to serve. 

At the bioadest level, we onlv need to 
look to government foi one example (and 
sou don't need to look too hard to find 
government these days). Rarely before in 
modem histoiy -despite all the si andals 
and upheavals in the past have Americans 
doubted more deeply our government's 
ability to serve the nation's best interest 
and to spend our money w isely than we do 
today. 

According to one survey last year, only 
I2 n n of all Americans had either a "great 



deal" m "fan amount" nl trust .iikl confi- 
dence in ilk* I -ViliM.il government. I li.it w .is 
dow n from 75 u «» two oYc .kk's ago. And the 
trends lor confidence in state and lor.il 
governments have been heading in tlio 
sank* direction. 

I hero lias been, in my view, an awful 
lot ot loose talk about the American people 
and tlieir unwillingness to pay higher taxes. 
I don't doubt the unwillingness. I do doubt 
the conventional wisdom about the reason 
tor it. I suspeit that Americans are willing 
to pay more II* (and it's a big II ) they 
feci that the nioiiev will go to a ten used set 
ot genuine national or local priorities and 
not tor political pork, to pay oft Mig 
Monc\ contributors, or tor narrow and 
nois\ special interests. 

It's a lelatively simple equation ot 
dollars spent vs. value receiv ed. In the 
i urreni Washington war/one, President 
( hnton s biggest challenge and, ot 
ionise, that ot C ongress as well is to 
lonvincc Americans that they i an meet 
that iuathematic.il test. 

While the government inav be tin* 
most dramatit example, there are loimtless 
i iises in the business woild (hat make the 
same point 

lake the Aineinan .uitouiobilc niakcis 
of the |W7(K ami eail\ KMs With almost 
willful ignoiaike. ihe\ disinisseu 1 then 
i Ustoinei \ i hanging attitudes aboui si/e, 
s.itet\ , ipiahtv , and luel eflii icm v I osing 
that lot us i ost them nun h ot a geneiatiou 



of potential buyers and lett them with 
tiii.ini i.il and organization troubles that still 
afflict the industry today. 

Or take IBM. Once the vciv ssmbol ot 
this country's technological and business 
leadership, IBM has recently become the 
symbol of a company that lost its lotus, or 
simply missed basic changes m the com- 
puter market and its customer's needs. 

Or look at my ow n business. The 
magazine industry of the l°SUs was marked 
by a large number of publications that were 
born because of a perceived niche in 
advertiser needs, whose circulations were 
pumped up by offering gadgets and gizmos, 
or whose editors (yes. I luce to admit it) 
indulged then whims at the expense of 
1 1 eating real value. 

What was lost in that decade? The 
toe us on the reader: What serv es the reader 
best? What engages and involves the 
reader? What provides genuine value — not 
tor an advertiser of fashions, fragrances, or 
lett handed garden tools — but tor the 
people advertisers are trying to reach . . . 
the KhADUKS? The magazine landscape is 
littered w ith the rusting hulks ot publu a 
Hons who forgot those truths. 

Uv now. you may be wondering what 
all of this has to do with (he future of the 
(II ( A. Well. I w ould argue thai youi 
st I tools are not immune to the kinds of 
i hallenges the questioning, the doubt 
nig facing other publu and pnvate 
institutions. And. alas, it is t old minimi in 



n.iv tint small, rosukMiti.il tolloges of the 
(il C'A-type aren't really .lttlutoil by nianv 
of tho ills pervading larger universities. In 
tlu 1 ofton-untiiu c ourt ofpublu pen ep 
1 1 1 11 is. .t school is .) school is ,i school. Ill 
this arena, you have to (-0111111110 doing .111 
of loot 1 vo job ot emphasizing and oiiIi.iiumiii* 
your stron^tlis and pointing out tho 
different os hotwoon your si hook and 
most larger institutions. 

(Iivon .ill tho fiu.inoi.il pressures, it may 
soom until it* to luvo to defend yoursolvos 
against charges * f soaring costs .unl soaring 
tuition, l air or not, you will have to niako 
that defense -and oontinuo making that 
defense — tin as tin into tho future as tho 
oyo can soo. In an atmosphere ot national 
and uitorn.ihon.il economic uncertainty .ind 
w ith tuitions 1 oimnuing to rise at rates well 
above inflation, parents, donors, .uul 
legislators will not stop asking the cjuostion: 
"What kind ot value are we jotting tor our 
money?" 

I know how hard it is to raise money — 
and how i.uotul you try to bo in spending 
11. Sutlko it lo s.iy that .my institution that 
is not si riitiiii/ing Us budgets those days, 
and ti miming expense* that are "oH- 
sliatogv." ts b.idlv out ot slop with trends 
that ati* sweeping thtough every public or 
pi i\ .it r oiiMiil/atiou tu the United St.Ues 
and the w otld 

1 ho plu. iso "oil stiategv" is the key. 
Budgets define what an institution link 
1 .ucs about Spending should reflet t 



piioiittos. Spending should also retloct a 
1I0.11 understanding of what an institution's 
t ustoiuors antl constituencies need and 
tlcsei vo. 

In the use of colleges ,md universities, 
detoi mining those needs is no easy task. In 
a real sense, (II (!A schools serve several 
t onstituencies ranging from the obvious 
.11 id direct students — to the communities 
in which they live, and to society as a 
whole. 

Suit e vou w ere kind enough to ask, 
what would I emphasize? There are sever.) I 
broad areas th.it I know you ire already 
thinking about, but that 1 believe are 
critically important in the lives of your 
students today— and in their future liv es a 
citi/ons. 

The first is technology. No, 1 don't 
think that (il.C'A schools should all 
develop departments of computer pro- 
gramming or th.it the ideal student should 
either be a nerd or a hacker. Nor do I 
believe that addressing technological 
change moans abandoning, in any way. the 
critical thinking and the value judgments 
that are the hallmarks of a liberal arts 
education. 

Nonetheless, tu educ atuig t iti/ens toi 
tho twenty first century, w e must let og 
111/0 th.it 111 many respoits wo ate thete 
ahoady. No self lospoi ting st hol.11 undo 
seitouswoiktod.iv without using an ai las 
of high loth took in the Lib ot in the 
binary. No phxsmau, livwci. business 
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The focus on internationalism academically should he coupled 
with a complementary emphasis on diversity in campus 
life in everything from recruiting and hiring to 
the character of campus events, 



person, social worker, or teacher cm be a 
leader — or even a full participant — in liis or 
her profession without being aware of how 
technology is changing those fields — ami 
raising new social, political, 'vononuc. .uui 
ethical issues almost every day. 

Consider, for a moment, the nation's 
i orient health care crisis. There is no better 
example ofwh.it happens when tcchnol- 
og\ . si lem e, pohtu s, and ci oiiomti s 
i ollide in .1 pnu ess of uni ontrolled com 
bustion. I ueled b\ the inexorable man h of 
medii al ad\ am es. tei luiologs lias i on 
ttotited its with a host ot the mo-a Innda 
menial i lion es tanging lioin w ho pa\s 
toi and who is loveied h\ uisiiianie, all 
I he w av up to who lives and who dies. 
More tcihuologv alone will not proude 
lh«' answ civ 

( >i look at mv ow n field, the media 
business. W e are on the brink of a whole 
new media world. Just last mouth, 
Sruwivrk introduced a new i|uartcrl\ 
uitcr.utivc version of the maga/inc using 
l'|)-|U)M technology, On one eoinpict 
disk that can hold .VMi.iMMi pages, if used 
onlv for text, the viewer-reader can choose 
his or her own path through text, video, 
audio interviews, animated graphics, or the 
past three month's archives of ' Xcwwvk 
and the II \hhni$tou fiW. 

And we\e onls dipped our toe in the 
water. Other media companies will soon 
be iiiirodui nit; 51 Mi i hannel uible I V 
s\ stems . at a hefts prue. Will these 



svsteius — w ith all their potential to inform, 
entertain, and teach — be used that way? Or 
will the technology serve to further splinter 
our sense of community and perhaps even 
create a nation split between uvlmologK.il 
haves and have-nots? 

li veil in the stall' old newspaper 
business, sophisticated reader tracking 
studies and survey techniques can now 
identify readers and potential readers — m 
great detail. Since most advcttiseis want to 
reach onl\ affluent target markets, some 
editors aie now teportmg pressuie to < ul 
bai k on io\eiage of interest to mtnoiities 
and low imome icadeis 

Indeed, I'd put in a plug toi the ( A I A 
to iittisidei a new media and mm iet\ 
seminal to look at how tei lmo|og\ is 
i hanging the newsaiul inhumation 
business and how those i h.mges will 
arlci I people's In es 

I ci hnologu al hteiaiv is, m shoit, not 
lust for the tei hnocrats. in fait. I would 
argue that the greater the gap between the 
"experts" and the citizenry, the more 
dangerous it is for our society .is a whole. 

I would also emphasize international 
studies whether abroad or here at home. 
It has bet tune something of a cliche to talk 
about the emerging global societv Hut it is 
a cliche increasingly rooted in reality. 

I or deiades, Aineina's u latne isola 
lion ttoin, and disinterest towaid, the lest 
of the world made i mile, but soinew lt.it 
pr.KtK.il seine With a leadeislnp position 
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in science and industry and the world's 
largest homogeneous market, most Ameri- 
cans could well afford to leave international 
studies and an international world-view to 
a small cadre or specialists. 

No more. When a North American 
l ive Trade Agreement will change the 
rules of* the game for thousands of U.S. 
businesses and countless American workers. 
When the European market is more 
profitable for (Iener.il Minors or lord or ,i 
host of" other American companies than 
domestic sales. When the latest bio-tech 
bicakthrough or medical miracle is .is likely 
to i ome from Seoul or Stuggart .is from 
Silicon Vallev. When environmetit.il 
policies m the I hud World i .111 have 
global as well as 1eg1011.1l 1 oiiscc|ticni es, we 
simply iiin't afloid to keep our heads 
buried in the warm and comfoi table 
domestic sand. 

Magazines like mine, and othei 
journalism institutions, try to play .1 lolc in 
contributing to a global dialogue. We 
circulate in over l n n countries, maintain 
news bureaus around the world, and even 
publish editions 111 Japanese and Korean, 
l or better 01 worse, we take over much of 
the role of educating our readers after they 
have left our hands. Hut our coverage will 
fall on deaf ears unless we have an 111- 
foinied, receptive audience -an audicinc 
that understands the basic importance of 
global inteiclepeiideiic e. 

I'm proud of the leadership lole taken 



by the (iL(!A in this area. It is even more 
remarkable considering your midwestern 
roots. But there is more to be done. 
International study and exposure, I believe, 
should not be for specialists or linguists 
alone. Like it or not, all of today's students 
will be c itizens of the world tomorrow. 
And — not because of the pursuit of a 
11111lt1cult11r.1l ideal, but because of a 
genuine, practical necessity — those students 
simply must be conversant with other 
cultures, political systems, and economies. 
And, yes, that means more language 
training. To echo an argument that my 
kids can now recite in their sleep, that 
means true proficiency for a far greater 
number of students, not the kind of well - 
meaning dabbling that their father escaped 
with. 

The focus on internationalism academi- 
cally should be coupled with a comple- 
mentary emphasis 011 diversity in campus 
life in everything from rec ruiting and 
luring to the character of campus events. 
\W now, you are probably all aware of the 
trends. According to recently-revised 
figures from the Census Bureau, the lion's 
share of future growth in the U.S. popula- 
tion will come from non-Whites. Within .1 
little more than the next fifty years, Asians, 
African Americans, and Hispanic s will 
represent fully 47'\iofthc entire popula- 
tion. 

My interest m these figures goes 
beyond a fascination with statistics. In lad. 





I think that an effort to prec isely mirror the 
U.S. population in your student bodies 
would he mindlessly counterproductive. 
Still, to strive toward, to .k knowledge, .md 
to celebrate diversity is, to my mind ,it 
least, vital. 

On one level, it's very practical. In 
much the same way as Americans will have 
to learn to function in a global society, we 
will also have to learn to function in a 
multi-racial, society of our own. 

I am reminded of a panel discussion a 
group of us did not long ago at the head 
quarters of a major American insurance 
loinpany. The topic was the twenty first 
century family, and needless to say. the 
audience was eager to ask about financial 
planning, demographic trends, and in 
moie detail than we were prepared to deal 
wnh the future of the insurance business. 

hnally. one young woman on our 
panel looked out at (he all While, all-male 
audience and said, "I'm not an expert on 
specific insurance products, but I do know 
that your grow th markets don't look like 
anyone in this room/' 

That message applies to almost everv 
business, publication, or professional 
practice. But there are special reasons wh\ 
colleges and universities should heed (he 
call as well. It's simple common sense thai 
(he giow uig communities of Asi.nis, 
Athc an Americans, and I hspautcs could 
benefit mightily from the quality education 
of the type yom schools oliei. It's equallv 



true that your students who represent the 
current American majority can gain from 
their encounters on campus with the 
people who may soon be the majority on 
the "outside." 

In a real sense, I believe that your 
campuses have the potential to provide a 
model for the society as a whole. Amenta 
has yet to prove that we can blend rates 
and ethnic groups successfully and build a 
true national community. We may uevei 
get there as ,i nation, but I would argue 
that your sc hools oflei one of oui best 
hopes. Where better to start on developing 
an open and tolerant so< lety than in pl.u es 
that are relatively small and manageable, 
aie committed to c ml debate and uii|iiii \ , 
and cherish respec t tor the individual' 

My last area of emphasis is one that you 
are deeply familiar w ith: I eai lung. When I 
look back on my own college and graduate 
school years, what sticks in my mind are 
the fac es of the professors, the c|uaht\ of 
their teaching, the spirited debates in then 
seminars, the rigors of then exams, and 
then strengths and weaknesses as scholars 
and as human beings. 

I suspect that I'm not alone. Before an 
alum sends his or her teenager off lor a 
campus visit or chooses to make a 
contribution --those vivid images (tor 
better or worse) undoubtedly inform the 
decision. More than the valor of the 
football team, the beauty of the buildings, 
oi ev en the heroic efforts of the adiinnis 
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t rat ion. giv.it teachers have the ability to 
shape the destinies nf young lu es - ,uul tlie 
very future ot your institutions. 

fortunately, you recognized all this 
long ago. In the ohl clays in business, 
quality te.iehuig would have been called 
your Unique Selling Proposition. It 
heeoines even more important, how ever, 
at «i tune w hen high sehool teaehmg seems 
shakier and shakier and teaehmg at large 
universities is becoming even more remote 
and imperson.il. 

As I talk to leaders in the new informa 
tion media, I'm stun k by how often they 
say thai these new . high teeh produets are 
designed to deliver w hat a great teai her 
delivers m the elassroom every day. 1 o 
that. ! say: "Why not ait out the techno - 
logual middleman as mueh as possible and 
make sure that we eneourage more gre.it 
te.u hers?" 

We have tome a long wa\, I hope, 
from the days of "publish or perish/' Hut 
have we eome far enough? I applaud your 
efforts to mentor and tram young si holars 
to em mirage more ctVcitive teaehmg. And 
peer review lemams an important tool. I 
suspeet that we ran all learn a lot about 
great teaehmg by listening lo great te.u hers 
talk about then trade. 

Although some might disagree. I think 
we i an also learn a lot b\ listening to 
students. I don't want to \enture too tai in 
(he nuirkx waters ot how this might be 
done Mm i would think (hat 111 addition to 



year-end survexs, more might be dime 111 
the way of asking students to evaluate 
professors three years or five years after 
graduation when, as my friend Kllen 
I utter, the president of Barnard ( !ollege, 
puts it: "Students are less imbued with the 
ronianee of the course or the horrors of 
the exam." Whatever the methodology, 
the goal of all of these efforts ought to be 
the same; to dev elop, eneourage. prod, and 
reward the kind of teaehmg that brings 
1 ourse-work. and students, alive. 

As I wiikI toward a eonelusion. I find 
that even most of my ehallenges piovule 
e.uise tor some eelebratioii. l or thirty years, 
the schools of the (il ( !A have forged a 
remarkable alliance. An alliance that works 
because it does not submerge the identities 
and individual personalities of the member 
schools — and yet takes advantage of shared 
resources. More importantly, it builds 011 a 
firm foundation of shared values. 

When all is said and done, any co 
operatise venture tan thrive only when the 
participants come together on not only 
where they .ue going, but WHY. In 
dedicating yourselves to quality teaching, 
to open and lively mtelleitu.il interi haugc, 
to developing leadeis w ho 1 an think as 
w ell as at t. to building a tine sense of 
loinuiumtN on vour campuses, \ou ha\e 
loiuiuitled \ 0111 si hools mdi\ idu.ilK and 
lolleihveh tothexeix best tiaditioiis <>l 
\oui past and laid the gioundwoik toi 
dealing w ith the multiple 1 hallenges of 
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the future. 

As your important quest continues, 1 
.1111 delighted to salute your success — and to 
wish you (lodspeed on the exciting road 
ahead. 

Richard J. Wood: (Hditor's note: President 
Wood substituted tor Robert 11. Atwell. 
President of the American Council on 
1-ducalion and alunuius of The College of 
Woostcr, who was unable to attend the 
conference due to inclement weather.) 

Thank you very much. That was a very 
thoughtful and, indeed, challenging talk. 1 
have worked closely with Hob Atwell for a 
number of years, and if you can imagine 
someone six inches taller and fifty pounds 
heavier, 1 will try to rise lo Hob's stature. I 
won't presume to speak for Hob. I know 
better than thai. Hut in responding, I'm 
reasonably confident about some things 
thai he would have picked up from the talk 
we |iist heard. Certainly, one of them 
would have been the coin em with the 
international sphere. I chaired the 
commission on international education for 
the American Council on Kdiuation 
(ACH) for the last couple of years, and Hob 
Atwell. as its president, never missed a 
meeting, lie would inveigh against, I think 
in tact with less gentleness than you did. 
Ameiii an higher edm ation ami its neglect 
ol international education. I le would point 
out with saicasin that less than halt of one 
pen cut ot all American students in college 



study abroad. Ami of that less than half 
than one percent, roughly S(l"n study in 
Hngland or in Hnghsh-speakuig settings, 
leaving I5-2<I% to study where they must 
learn a foreign language. That, as Rick 
Smith has suggested, is a serious problem 
for our society. We are. 1 think without 
question, the most provincial society I 
know. These Cil.CA schools are working 
against that and we send a very significant 
percentage of our students to study abroad. 
We still require them to at least make a 
start at learning a foreign language, but we 
have a long way to go. We have not 
embraced proficiency as a goal, as Hob 
Atwell would say. Our departments of 
languages have, on the whole, still not 
embraced proficiency in the four abilities 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
We are unable or unwilling to require it 
for graduation. My own institution still 
allows people lo (I hate this wording but I 
will repeat n yet one more time), pass-out 
of the foreign language requirement. 1 
think the wording is very revealing. We 
are moving toward requiring people to 
build on what they have learned in 
secondary school, not pass-out bet ause 
they have learned enough to get by in 
placement exams. 

So I know that if Hob Atwell were 
here tins evening, he would underline the 
imperativeness, not only of language 
proficiency but ol developing the kind ot 
global competence that Richard Smith was 
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talking about. I he ability to understand the 
nuiiuiiiH s, the sociology, .uul the politics 
nt the global community. I lie ability to 
rel.it e to people of different cultures w ith 
respect and with at least the possibility of 
understanding. And he would be hard on 
the whole American education community 
for tun failure to do so, And Mob would 
not spare the (II C!A colleges, although he 
would say that ill things considered, C « I ( A 
colleges ,ue doing better than most. I le 
would quickly s.iy that you need to lead 
because you are in a position to lead, most 
are not. 

A second thing that Mob w ould pick up 
on was contained in Richard Smith's last 
remarks, and that is the ability to make 
connections. If there i^ a mark of an 
educated person, it is the ability to make 
connections. Specialized education misses 
much of that and it is possible to have, and 
we have had tragic examples ov er the last 
sixty to seventy years, people w ho are 
highly educated in one area w ho could not 
make connections to others. Whose values 
did not, in fact, come into play and w ho 
become a highly educated and v ery 
dangerous people. I had an e-mail message 
today that inspired me. Now most e-nuil 
messages 1 get, I should say, do not inspire 
me. Tin beginning to wonder if e-mail is a 
blessing 01 a curse. Mut toda\. the most 
jumoi member of l.arlhanA biology 
depaitment sent me a message saying that 
the speaker I reemaij Dvsnn, who in early 



May was speaking in an endowed science 
lectureship, had w ritten a book that ten 
members of the Natural Science division 
would like to read and discuss together 
before he came. What inspired me about 
his request w as the tact that ten members 
of the Natural Science division, across 
departmental lines, wanted not only to read 
the book, but to discuss it now, before 
Pieeman Dyson comes to Karlham. That 
doesn't happen in a lot of places outside of 
schools like the (II CIA schools. Mut it 
would not be unusual at any of our 
schools. Atwell would want to stress the 
importanc e of that tor American higher 
education. It is that ability to make con- 
nections w hic h is rooted not just in 
breadth, but in values, and in diversity. 

Mob would w ant to underline w hat 
Ric hard Smith said about diversity. Not 
just bec ause people like myself. WASPS if 
you will, or Anglos, are going to become a 
minority. That's simply a tact. We forget, 
by the way. in talking about diversity that 
it includes a lot more than w hat we now 
think of as race 'ethnicity. The importanc e 
of diversity is that we learn from each 
other. The best book written on American 
cultural history m recent years is a book by 
David Ilackett lischer. called . ! //mo// 'v Sir J. 
It's actually the first of tour volumes 
promised. Wh.it makes the book so good is 
that 1 lac kett l isc her takes b.nglish regional 
history and diversity seriously. 

( )n m\ c ampus, and I snspe* t on cjiute 
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Civility, respect* learning to deal with people with whom one 
disagrees, without assuming that they are either immoral or 
stupid . , . is crucial to what we are about. 



a few of ilu* (il CIA campuses, some of the 
most import. uit diversity, and the places 
where we get some of the most important 
couthtts, lies not m racial or gender 
diversity, but in economic diversity. We 
have to watch the problems of class as 
much as we do those of race and gender. 
(U.C!A\ schools take a significant risk as 
well as make a significant investment every 
year by enabling working class kids to 
attend college, and more than that, to 
attend a cjiiahty institution. Whether those 
kids be Hispanic, l atino. African Ameri- 
can. Native American, or Anglo American, 
those are different cultures. 

I Ins society has not faced up to class as 
an issue. If you look at the median family 
mi oines ot the (il.CiA families, you would 
find in every state that those median family 
incomes are lower than the median family 
incomes of the flagship state university in 
that state. That in percentage terms, we are 
more div erse in socio-economic terms, and 
in most cases, in racial and ethnic terms, 
than are the flagship state universities. That 
is true here in Indiana ami it has been true 
in everv state in which it has been studied. 

Along with that, and this would be the 
other thing that Hob Atwell would pick 
up. is the challenge of civility and, again, 
Kit hard Smith emphasized that. Our 
students do not come with civility as a high 
value. The more idealistic they are, at 
times, it seems the less they come with 
uvility as a high value. One of the advan 



tages of a classical education, of course, is it 
produces useful analogues, and I've been 
reminding my colleagues that education is 
a Sisyphean effort; that is, the rock rolls 
down even summer and you start up in 
September. 

That, by the way, is a better and much 
less discouraging metaphor than Abe Kobo 
used in the English translation of Ins novel 
W'onitin in the /)ime>. in which he has a 
discouraged junior high teacher thinking of 
Ins students as the grains of sand, as he 
drowns in a sand dune. A very pessimistic 
metaphor, indeed, for education. At least 
the Sisyphean metaphor gives you nine 
months to get it back up. 

Ami we should not be discouraged, 
The rock only rolls down all the way for 
the first-year students, we hope. But 
civility, respect, learning to deal with 
people with whom one disagrees, without 
assuming that they are either immoral or 
stupid, they may be but you need to find 
out. is crucial to what we are about. The 
challenge that kichard Smith has given us, 
to be models of that, is crucial to us. So I 
think if Hob were here, in tact I'm quite 
confident if Hob were here, he would have 
picked up on those themes; he might have 
picked up on others. 

I want to conclude with one that is a 
growing theme on our campuses, and that 
is the wedding of or the maintaining of, 
great teaching. On our campuses, increas- 
ingly, this includes the wedding of teaching 
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with student faculty research. One of the 
advantages of being in a place which h.is 
only undergraduate students, especially .i 
place th.it is indeed committed to having 
state-of-the-art technology, is th.il tin* 
graduate students do not monopolize (lie 
technology or the attention ot the laailty 
members. And these colleger aie nuieas 
ing. This is not a new idea, by the vva\. 
Some of our colleagues know people 
w ho've been at this toi a long nine, who 
are unheralded on the whole. Whose 
students have been publishing, as under 
graduates w ho go on to graduate si hook 
But increasingly, it is a auricular emphasis 
of the (II ('A colleges to wed the under- 
graduate student experience with real 
research. Where, with a faculty member , is 
part of the research team, the project 
frequently yields publication. We had the 
delightful experience more than once, and 
I know this has been replicated across the 
consortium, of an undergraduate student 
going to a professional association to give 
an invited papei and faculty from major 
research universities asking, "And where 
.ire you doing your work?" Meaning, of 
course, a I'll. I). Ami the student saying, 
"Oh. I'm an undergraduate at college 
XYZ." (It could be I )enison, DcKiuvv, 
Antioch, Oberhn, it doesn't matter.) 
Suddenly, the interest of these graduate 
faculty people takes a whole different tutu 
and they say, "I et me talk to you about 
I larvard. or Cllncago." It has. in fai t, led to 



some interesting fellowships. I hat's one 
way that our kinds of institutions tan ileal 
with the challenge of continuing to 
produce great teaching m the world in 
winch we live. 

I inally. I think Hob would say that we 
have a real challenge and, again, he would 
be picking up on something Kit haul Smith 
s,ud. m dealing with budgets. We have 
taken a good bit of heat, as everybody has, 
because our tuitions have risen. Although, 
over a thirty - or a fifty-year period we 
have not risen significantly in comparison 
w ith the cost of liv ing. Hut people don't 
have thirty- and fifty-year memories. Ten 
years is a long time. Otherwise, people 
would never build houses in Malibu. 

(Ian we go on as we are? I think Hob 
would say no. We have got to pay more 
attention to efficiency. We have got to. as 
Kick Smith suggested, make sure that what 
we spend nionev on fits with our strategy. 
One challenge to trustees is whether sou 
i an read the priorities of your institution 
from the c hanges in the budget of \ oui 
institution over live vears Nome 1 
cmpliasi/c the changes. It vou lantiot, 
there's a problem. That will challenge all ol 
us to find ways to do a better job, not 
necessarily inoie. with less, I think that's 
implicit in what Kick Smith savs. I hope 
that these comments have helped at least 
underline what I took to be a veiv i hal 
longing and thoughtful talk 
Thank vou verv much 
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MumcuLiURAi. Issues and the Education oy Siudhn i s or Color 



Roberta Bottoms: ( aihuial students and 
the education ol students of 10I01. (le.iily. 
Din olliic Ins been involved in the Cil C A 
I'm the past several years .uul realized th.u 
this is .i topic th.it has been mm h disi ussed. 

When we .ue together bragging on 
ouiselves, we brag about siu ii things as 
these. Over the List si\ ve.us the numbers 
ol Afrit .111 Anient an students studying in 
our • *st I tin ions have increased .\\"u. I his is 
a taster growth .it the CiK!A sehools th.m 
,it similar rollers in other parts of the 
country. We ean point to. with some pride 
perhaps, the fait that each (i 1.(1 A school 
has at least one admissions officer who is 
charged with recruiting minority students. 

Many of us have taken part in the 
consortial arrangement working in various 
mner-eity communities together to try to 
increase enrollment in our institutions. 
Similarly the numbers of African American 
faculty in our institutions have increased 
5.V'o ov er the past six years. Malt' of our 
schools, the statV has been good enough to 
tell me. offer majors or minors in African 
American Studies ,md I think everybody 
here affiliated with one of our institutions 
realizes that we rei entls received a lord 
foundation (irant to revise general 
education courses to reflect a broader range 
of cultural diversity. Those are the kinds ol 
things we say when we brag to ourselves 
about ourselves. The interest in the subject 
is keen, but it's also not without its 
problems - some of which we'll talk about 



this afternoon. 

I felt .is those of us w ho ov ersee 
budgets often feel when the start gave me 
the numbers that I just shan d w ith you. I 
noticed that all the numbers were in 
percentages. That makes sonic ot us 
nervous. The pen entage im l eases arc 
dramatic. Hut perhaps far more so than the 
raw numbers. Perhaps they're less dramatic. 

Some of oiu i rit us might also say that 
we spend a lot of the energy attracting 
students to out campus hut what do we do 
on campus i liiu.it c issues? I low are we 
dealing with tensions that arise among 
various cultural groups on our campuses? 
I low. and this is the way lidgar Heekhain 
and I really became acquainted with one 
another when we were working a few 
years ago on developing some questions lor 
focus groups, are we dealing with majority 
students to help them understand what the 
emphases are in our institutions? 

1 don't tell jokes like Ml . Hode. but I 
would share one tartoon that i.inie out. 
Some of you may have noticed— 1 know 
all of you read the lltiinwt (luiphu in 
(heencastlc. Indiana it was in last 
Tuesday's edition. In Ctilviti t uiil I lohbcs* 
some of you may follow that, the young 
man is behind his desk and he says, "Miss 
Wormwood. I protest this C grade, that's 
like saying I only did an average job." 
Sciond caption, still behind Ins desk. "I gut 
75% of the answers correct and in today's 
society, doing something 75% right is 
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outstanding. It I'viinu'tii and u ulusn \ 
weie S".i i otupeteiit, we'd be ei statu 
I luii i .isni' tin* i.iption, "I wor t stand lot 
tins attiftual st.itul.iril ill perlbrinaiu e. 1 
demand .in A lot this kind ol work." Ami 
ilii* List upturn read. "I think it s ieall\ 
gross luiw she drinks Maalos straight hum 
tin 1 bottle. " 

Well, onr pereentage nu leases ,iri' 
ilr.uii.itti . but we'll talk sonii' this altetnoon 
.ibout how we're doing, re. ills. and we 
h.ive two guests with ns. I he fust spe.ikti 
will be Idgai Hei kh.itn 1 - ilg.n is known to 
tn.iuv ol us I le is ,i gtaduate of Weslev.m 
( ollege in ( onuei hi lit. I le has .ui M A 
digue horn Yak- in (ieiiii.iu languages. I le 
taught tot mam MMis.it Weslev.ui Me 
si*t\nl thru 1 is Assoti.nc 1'iovost and toi 
sewiitren \eais w.is I >i\u» ol (he college. 
( in lent l\ . I ilg.it h the i h.Mipeison .it the 
( outiei in in Stale ho, ml iti I'lhii ation. I le 
sei\ es on the i\ei uttv e ( 'on unit tee ot the 
Asso'. i, idon ol Anient .in < olleges .uul, 
sun e I'WM, Ims been .1 progi.un olfu er ,it 
the bold I oiuiil.itton w orking in the v ery 
atea well t.ilk about this afternoon, b'dgat 
oversees the bonl foundation's grants for 
gr.iilu.ite fellowships tm iiiinoritv stiuletils 
and guules the l ord foundation gr.uit 
program stressing lantpus diversity .uul 
youth eonununity seivue Idgai. we 
weleoine you to tins lotitereiiie 

tidgttr l\ live kit (tin; It's le.illy .i ple.Miie to 
be here. I think this is .i wondeitul 



oi i asioti to p.nth ip.ile in the i elebi.it ion ol 
the tint tu- th ant n\ ets.u \ ot ( il ( A. whuh I 
loustdei to be .i model ot intetnistttitttottal 
i oopi iation toi Inghei eilui.itton in this 
toiium . I h.it is ,i i omnioilit\ w hu h .ill ot 
\ou I'm sun* know ts very, v ery dilVuult to 
i (»tne b\ .uul one th.it is desperately 
needed, espei Lilly in the field that Til be 
talking about today, namely, diversity in 
ti u tit ii ultural edueation. 

About a year ago. I presented a paper 
lo the board ot the l : ord foundation on 
the foundation's eatnpus-iliversity 
initiative. I telt the way most students do 
when they are writing a paper, that it was 
nuumbent upon tne to define my terms. 
I hat's uiie ot the things I learned at 
Weshsan long ago. There, as I wrote and 
wrote and wrote. 1 found myself more and 
more reluetaiit to define terms. Finally, I 
figured out what my dodge would be, 
what I eould use that might impress the 
professor. 

I hat dodge was to say why I was not 
going to define my terms, and that's what I 
did. I suggested to the foundation m all 
seriousness that it should not rush to ,i 
definition ot diversity. I hat it should not 
.it tempt to fell the world what it. the I old 
foundation, meant by diversity. Instead, 
what it should do is listen. I Men to (he 
tuples that get diseussed when notions smli 
as diversity and tnultu ultural edueation aie 
invoked. 

As it turns out, I've been listening to 



and p.irtK lpating in conversations about 
diversity for .1 long, long tunc. Maybe n»st 
about all my life. Wli.it I w.mt to do today 
is toll you about sonic of those 
conversations aiul how 1 see those 
conversations as evolving. I'm going to use 
three or tour lenses to look at these 
conversations. I say three or tour because it 
I hav e time. Tin going to add a fourth, 
though my note - contain only three. I had 
a notable conversation yesterday and it 
there is time. I want to say a word or two 
about it. 

The first conversation reflects 
discussions that I had at Wesleyan. That's 
Wesleyan University, by the way. We're 
sort of proud ol that name, even though 
it's a college. My association with 
Weslcya'i goes Kick over forty years, to 

w hen I arrived there as a freshman. I 
participated 111 that institution's 
engagement of diversity issues ov er a 
period of nearly that long. 1 left Wesleyan 
foi the l ord f oundation 111 I'WU. 

I he second conversation reflects some 
discussions at the Tord foundation through 
w hich I will attempt to give you a sense of 
how the initiative on campus diversity has 
evolved. I mentioned that one of our latest 
giants was to the Association of American 
Colleges. Just about a week or so ago. I 
participated in some conversations with 
members of the National Advisory Panel 
that will he advising that project and I want 
to say a word or two about the discussions 



;here. And. as I indicated, if I have time I'll 
say a word or two about yesterday's wry 
interesting discussion. 

At Wesleyan 111 a school that was 

single-sex and had about 750 
undergraduates, discussions of diversity 
normally focused on geography. Wesleyan 
totaled up the number of students, the 
1111 1 nber of states represented, and the 
number of foreign countries represented 
every September. If the number went up. 
and if it went up in terms of percentages, 
everyone was very happy. They also 
evaluated economic diversity. We thought 
that we were better than Yale for a number 
of reasons, but one of them was that we 
had a higher proportion of working-class 
students from Bristol. Connecticut that 
Yale did. 

So. economic diversity, the larger 
number of students receiving financial aid. 
and geographic diversity were the primary 
topics of discussion. Interestingly enough, 
even though |0"« of Wesleyan students 
were Jew ish, they were not very much a 
part of the discussion on diversity. Some of 
us thought that w e understood the reason. 
TI1.1t 10" 11 w as remarkably consistent from 
vear to year. It was so stable that there 
w ere a tew of lis naive students who 
thought that it might have something to do 
w ith manipulation of the numbers, or 
quota as the term was. That, of course, was 
denied by the administration, which did 
very little to cool our suspicion, 
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/ hrersity hth 1/ tlirai and dramatic impact on every domain 
of institutional mtivity . . . unless the institution has a plan for 
thawing all of those domains into the engagement of diversity there 
will he dtjhih in that engagement that will be problematic. 



Now there were hl.uk Minimis .it 
WesUwan too. hut hl.uk students weren't 
p-irt of tin* disuission of diversity, and wo 
thought wo understood tlio reason there 
too. You soo, thoro were throe hl.u k 
freshmen and one hl.u k sophomore. We 
thought th.it those low nuinhers might 
have ooolod the ardor for including Alruan 
Amcruans, Di lllacks, or Negroes ,is w e 
w ere then, in the dis< ussion. 

lint things i hanged .it Wesles.m 
ladu.ilb, .uul \oi\ dianiaiu allv, in the 
I ''litis ,is .1 lesiilt n| twit momontous events, 
I lie fust w.is ,i dei ision in the early (>Us to 
ii'i i ml hl.u k st nth nts ,iggiessi\ els . I he 
mm oiul w .is the dei Ision, Liter in the fills, to 
letuin VVesles.m foi the soiond tune to 
i oedtii ation It h.nl heeu ioediu.ition.il for 
a pound of .ihout forty years in the Lite 
nineteenth lenturv .mil e.uK twentieth 
century. Those two decisions changed the 
institution very dramatically over the next 
several decides. Recruitment of I lisp.inic 
students ,md Asi.ni students fallowed very 
quickly. The colloqui.il nickn.nne for 
Wesleyan in the 5<K w hen I was a student 
there w.is West Toil). This n.nne g.ivo way 
to ,i new sohrii|uet. Diversity University. 

I here were ,i nuinhei of lessons th.it 
Wesle\,m learned from this change .uul I 
w.nit to mention llnee of them One w.is 
th.it the eihu.it ion in diversity h.id to he 
experiential I he students had to he tin re 
in oidei foi the institution to learn .ihout 
(he implications ofdiveisitv One of ins 



i losest associates at Wesleyan, a man w hom 
I lonsidor to he my primary mentor there, 
once and only onee made me very angry 
when he suggested that Wesleyan perhaps 
should have waited- a hit longer, until it 
learned more ahout how to deal with Mack 
students m more substantial nuinhers, I 
went up to him and, with as much anger as 
I could muster w ith that partiuilar person, 
I said. "Hob, how tould yon have learned 
without the students 11010?" I think Hob 
sasv my point and I think Wesleyan has 
since seen th.it point. It has learned that it 
has to learn through the experience of 
diversity, 

A second lesson th.it Wesleyan learned 
was that diversity has a direct and dramatic 
impact on ev ery domain of institutional 
activity. Sure, you start out thinking about 
recruitment, then you think about 
retention, and of course you have to think 
about financial aid, There is the 
curriculum, there is recruitment of faculty, 
and so forth and so on. Hut that's not the 
end of it. There is the office of security, 
there is he health center, there are student 
activities, and i hanges in the way that space 
is allocated to groups, especially to new 
groups that lit) one ev en knew existed just 
six mouths hcfoie, and so on and so forth. 
I very single domain of institutional .utisitv 
is allotted diloitlv and, unless the 
institution has .i plan fin diaw nig all of 
those domains into the engagement of 
diveisity, thole w ill hi detii its in that 
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engagement (hat will be problematic, 

I In* third lesson th.it I want to mention 
th.it Wesleyan learned is that the 
engagement of diversity is transformative. 
Transformative of the institution's own 
self-understanding. Yes, it becomes .1 
different institution and all its members 
rccogni/e that it is different. They don't 
always like it, but what is there that people 
always like about their institutions? Very 
little at Wesleyan, I ean tell you. There are 
some people who like the fai t that 
Wesleyan is Wesleyan University, and 
there are others who don't. There are some 
w ho like the faet that there are Ph.D. 
programs and there are others who don't. 
There is one thing th.it everyone wishes by 
the wa\, th.it Wesle\an had more money. 
I here is unanimuv on that. But that 
transformation tow ard diversification, that 
profound transformation, is .1 very 
important outcome that became very mm h 
a part of the disc ussion at Wesleyan. 

Just as I was about to leave Wesleyan. 
the Torcl foundation actually made a grant 
to the University tor diversity initiative. 
This happened just before I became an 
employee of the ford foundation. There 
are rumors around that I influenced it but 1 
really didn't. I have never been successful 
in convincing people of that. 

I w as very glad that Wesleyan got the 
grant and 1 just want to say one word or 
two about the evolution of that grant and 
how it has contributed to the shaping of 



conversations on diversity. The 
characteristics of that grant at the outset 
were pretty routine. There were faculty 
seminars on diversity and individual 
projects in which individual facultv would 
either rev amp courses they wcic ahcadv 
teaching or create new ones 

But then someone asked an inteiesting 
question; How div erse or how attentive to 
diversity is the Wesleyan curriculum 
currently? It tinned out that not only dtd 
no one know the answ er to the question, 
but no one had a methodology tor finding 
out. They knew that a simple survey was 
inadequate, so they came up with .111 
approach that involved a more careful 
inquiry about courses that seemed to have 
some relationship to diversity. 

They also used computer technology to 
map the inultic .iltural areas of the 
Wesleyan curriculum. As they began to do 
that, they began to appreciate the power of 
that mapping and the extent to which that 
computer mapping of those sections of the 
curriculum actually produced greater, 
richer acc ess to the curriculum. So they 
said, obviously, "this is something that we 
need to do for the entire curriculum." 
'Hut is what they are currently engaged 111 
and the grant given to Wesley an by the 
ford foundation is now being used to 
pursue that curncular mapping project. 

l et me move to my work at the ford 
foundation over the last two and a halt 
years. When I got theie. the foundation 
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was making grants ol I In* son tli.it 1 
described .11 ul tlj.it it made to Wcslcvan 
Bach one w.is a discicct pio|ctt j i ul 
re present ed .1 discrete mtei vent inn mi the 
part of the institution related to tlie topu 
of div ersity. 

In tlie second romul ot grants, there 
w.is a change which .it first we thought was 
r.ither modest, but we began to understand 
it better .is we got further into it. Instead of 
inviting institutions to describe projects in 
proposals, we invited a group ot urban 
commuter institutions to tell us about tin. 
history of their engagement ot diversity 
issues. It w.is on the b.isis ot those histories 
th.it we selected the institutions th.it were 
candidates tor grants. We then invited 
representatives of the five institutions to 
mine together for a couple of da\s and 
then sent them otVto write then proposals. 
We made sure that there was no basis for 
competition among them by telling them 
that there was enough money for all of 
them to receive grants and that the si/e ot 
the grants was fixed. It's almost like 
creating a consortium. They began to 
cooperate with each other and to le.irn 
from each. As a result we think that the 
quality of the proposals w as enhanced. 

I think the significance of that approach 
to conversations about diversity lies in the 
tact th.it we said to these institutions, 
"whatever you do, we want you to see it as 
embedded in your own instmitioti.il 
history; a history whic h you, of course, will 



prodiue." There are some very significant 
implications ot that tor the way one 
proceeds to assess diversity projei ts As we 
continued our grant making, we leali/eil 
that w e were thinking more and moie 
about strategic consideiations, asking the 
question, "How is a particular intervention 
embedded in that history ami to what 
extent is that intervention a part ot the 
institution's strategic planning for 
mstitution.il change, indeed for institutional 
transformation?" 1 low self-conscious is the 
institution that it is engaged m the process 
of institutional transformation? 

That's the way our grant-making has 
developed over the last sev eral months. If 
we look at the last grant that we made, for 
instance, to the Association of American 
Colleges (AAC), tli.it strategy becomes 
ev en more apparent. The Association ot 
American Colleges will embark on three 
initiatives that are interconnected. Tlie first 
w ill be the development of a national 
forum for discussion of diversity issues and 
especially as those issues intersect with 
questions regarding American identity, 
political identity, and cultural identity. The 
second will involve a series of leadership 
development institutes that will draw 
together teams of leaders from institutions 
that have made a prior commitment to the 
kind of institutional transformation that I 
have been referring to. The third pioject 
will be the creation of clusters of 
institutions across the country that will 



work together on addressing these issues. 

It's our hope rli.it, through this series of 
projects that the AAC is embarking upon, 
more institutions will be drawn into this 
enterprise, th.it they will focus increasingly 
on those strategic considerations, tli.il lliey 
will address institution.il iraiisrorinalion. 
.iiul th.it they will help each oilier. As I 
mentioned, .1 couple ot weeks ago I sat m 
on what was nearly .111 aboitivc fust 
meeling of the advisory panel that will 
guide the AA( \ etloils. I he meeting w.is 
to he held in Washington, DC and it was 
to begin on (he Sunday after the fateful 
Satuiday on whu li that very serious storm 
hit Washington. I ortunalcly, a number of 
people, uu hiding the ihair ot that panel. 
1 rank Wong from California, were able to 
be there ami had .1 very interesting 
conversation on topics related to diversity. 

What I w ant to do at this point is 
simply give you the flavor ot* those 
discussions w ith the expectation that you 
may agree with me that this is a second or 
third generation of questions regarding 
diversity; that these are c|L >tioiis which are 
not yet answered. Tin not going to oiler 
answers to these questions, but suggest that 
thev represent greater sophistication, 
greater subtlety, gi eater insight into the 
process through which institutions engage 
diversity, l or instance, how is the stun tine 
of .1 major program related to its 
attractiveness to various subgroups within 
the student population? l>oes locating 



advocacy for students of color in the 
administration, and as often happens in a 
single location w ithin the administration, 
tend to produce a uniform institutional 
response that further marginalizes these 
groups or runs that risk and diminishes 
their access to the diversity of resources 
that are represented by the faculty and the 
academic departments? If that is the case, 
and one tries to counter that by 
det eiitrah/mg advocacy tor students of 
color, how does an institution manage that 
decentralized advocacy? 

I low can institutions that have been 
initially successful with diversity hear and 
listen to the multiple voices that are 
emerging from within culturally identified 
groups? When do different groups of 
students of color organize around their 
ethnicity? When during their passage 
through the institution? If there are 
differences in timing, as some of us suspect 
there are. what is their.significancc? How 
can departments respond through their 
ma jor programs to the desire of students ot 
color to have an impact on society, an 
impact that the students believe will be 
helpful to their own groups? 

We say we want a nnilticullur.il 
curriculum that responds to a imiltu ultuial 
society. How does a multicultural 
1 urnculuin respond to the inultn ultuial 
self? I low can members of the teaching 
t.u nit y ami members of the student services 
support stalls collaboiate on behalf ot 




enhanced education as they address these 
sometimes difficult dialogues that arc a part 
of multicultural education? And what 
problems do these new conversations pose 
for the assessment of what institutions and 
foundations are attempting to accomplish? I 
found those really very exciting questions 
to hear members of the educational 
community ask and I hope th.it the work 
that the Ford Foundation continues to do 
in the future will continue to advance 
those kinds of conversations. 

Now yesterday's conversation was also 
with one of our grantees, the University of 
Massachusetts at Huston, a representative of 
one of those urban commuter institutions 
thai I mentioned before. It was a 
couvcisation about culture and cultural 
ti.iditioii .it an urban commuter institution. 
One whose students and whose fatuity do 
not live at the institution and. on a daily 
b.isis. move away from it. Some people in 
that institution, through the activities 
supported by the grant, have discovered .in 
institutional culture in which faculty are 
turning to e.u h other and saying, "this is 
the first tunc in my career ai U M iss 
Boston that I've had this kind of 
oppoitunitv lo engage with ins lolle.igues 
on topic s involving teac lung, and 
enhancing the learning oppoituinties tor 
oui diveise student bods ( >lhei sm h 
comments weie heaid and theie was the 
beginning of a kind of longing toi 
additional opportunities lor that kind of" 



engagement. 

This representative of U Mass Boston 
asked the Ford Foundation, which thought 
it was helping the institution discover its 
diversity, whether, in another round of 
grant-making, we might help it. through 
that discover)' of its diversity, to discover 
its community. Well, as some of you who 
know the way I think about diversity issues 
will be aware, nothing has happened to me 
recently that made me happier than having 
th.it conversation because it remains my 
conviction that there is no essential tension 
between differences and commonality. On 
the contrary, it is precisely through a 
rcthicd understanding of and respec t lor 
differences that we discover what unites us. 
So, that's how my conversations have been 
changing, evolving, and developing in 
wh.it I hope is a positive way over the 
years and I'm enjoying it. a lot. Someone 
asked me recently. "Kdgar. how is your life 
.it the Ford Foundation different from your 
life .it Wesleyan?" My answer was. "At the 
Ford Foundation, I get to think about the 
same thing every clay." 

Thank you. 

Rohvrt Cj. Bottoms: Our second speaker 
this af ternoon is John W. Porter. I Ic is a 
native I lousier, we discovered, having 
been born in Ft. Wayne. I le earned Ins 
bachelor's degree at Albion College, and 
Ins master's and Ph. I), degrees in higher 
education administration from Michigan 
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State. I Ir Ins ,i vaned caieei. I If taught 
public sihnol in Albion .uul in tin* I ansing 
school system. John Porter became tin* 
Suponiite nde nt ot Tublit Instruction tor 
the State ot Mu lni;.ui in At tint tinif 

lu* w.is thirty-eight years old. Ho was not 
only the youngest state superintendent in 
the fountry; he w.is the first Hack person 
to hold tins job. He has served as a college 
president at Eastern Michigan University. 
He has been the superintendent of public 
schools in the City of Detroit and he is 
currently the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Urban Education Alliance. Mr. 
Vulgatnore would also have me add that he 
is a trustee of Albion College. Welcome to 
our session this afternoon, 

John IF. Porter: I am very pleased to be 
here this afternoon and to have the 
opportunity to share the platform with an 
expert on multicultural issues on American 
college campuses. This topic, m my view, 
is the sot unil most important one facing 
Anient an cdiuation today! My remarks ,irc 
modified from an unpublished article 
entitled. "I hghfi I -.din ation and the Public 
( iood 

I ho publu and private lour yeai 
lollegos .mil universities, as well as the 
emerging community college systems, have 
enjoyed unproi odonted gratitude from the 
Anient an public and have been held in 
high esteem during this last halt of the 
twentieth i entury. 



Over these past four decades, America's 
public ami private colleges have responded 
in a very noteworthy fashion to the 
i hanging American scene. 

This praise and position of respect 
allordetl American higher education 
institutions is well deserved, for it was the 
private and public colleges that first opened 
their doors to the returning dls and to an 
increasing number of minority students 
who sought access to a better life through 
academia. 

For those who were (Ms from the 
PMHs, the CI Hill was the gateway to the 
American Dream and colleges, like the 
(iLCA institutions, rose to the occ asion. 

! : or those, like myself, who were the 
first wave in the l ( >50s from the Civil 
Rights era, we too know and appreciate 
w hat colleges like the CMC : A institutions 
did to equip us to become integrated into 
Aniei ican society. 

1 hioughout the l%IK, '70s and 'HOs. 
the public and private colleges have tried 
diligently to craft programs that would be 
icsponsive to the c hanging times: Affirma- 
tive Action. Mack Studies, enrichment 
courses, multicultural classes, and a host of 
others. 

It should be noted that in terms of 
today's topic. 1 associate multicultural issues 
w ith those incidents that occur on campus 
w hic h disrupt the education of students, 
The issues of a multicultural college 
curriculum is a separate matter. 
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But the challenge still remains more 
pressing than ever . . . "How does a private 
college address multicultural issues and the 
education of students of color? 

The answer I must give you today is — 
not by the strategies so successfully utilized 
in the past. Debating multicultural issues in 
terms of educating students of color within 
the current context of campus lite will not 
significantly improve conditions. 

Simply put, the environment of the 
urban ghetto, the media portrayal, and the 
schooling culture of the IWUsand |W«K 
are such that for a private college to 
confront multicultural issues in an atmo- 
sphere of "business as usual," is to be 
doomed to failure. The "Rules of Engage- 
ment" are much different than thirty years 
ago. I o be effective, the college executive 
today needs to know it the issues are an 
extension of previous debate, or .1 call for 
altering the culture of the campus, Under- 
standing the "Rules of Engagement" in 
relationship to multicultural issues on the 
i.nnpus is extremely important. 

I would submit to you this afternoon 
that a continuation of the "good efforts" of 
the past will not be sufficient to correct the 
devastating problems now being faced by 
increasing numbers of younger people in 
our urban centers. These new issues have 
only become prominent during the past 
thirty years, which is why the challenge is 
so great. 

Let me provide you with two examples 



of what is causing the current multicultural 
challenges on private college campuses. 

EXAMPLE #1 - There are I5.00H 
school boards in America. 4<) million 
students, and 2.K million teachers. How- 
ever, a close examination of those statistics 
reveals that only 30(1 school boards are 
responsible for the education of 35% of the 
students, hire 35% of the teachers, and. 
f urthermore, educate most of the students 
of color. That is 2% of the school systems! 

EXAMPLE #2 - The City of Detroit 
had a population of 2 million in I ( )o3 and 
65% of the students were white. In IW, 
the population is 1 million and W-« of the 
students are black. That turn around 
occurred in less than thirty years! 

When we attempt to discuss 
"Multicultural Issues and the Education of 
Students of Color," we must now conduct 
such discussions within a different context 
than the one used in the past, namely the 
promotion of the Civil Rights agendas. 
The original intent of the C livil Rights 
movement was to enact laws and create 
environments that demonstrated "blacks" 
could be part of main street U.S.A. The 
movement was not intended to be sus- 
tained until equality would be a reality. 
When blacks can be elected governor of a 
southern state, senators, mayors, appointed 
university presidents, and when blacks can 
reach high levels of leadership in numerous 
other endeavors, the movement has 
succeeded. As a result, I consider the 
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Although higher education can take credit for much of the 
exposure of diversity that appears in the television media, the 
facts are disquieting and compelling hi hind the 'glitter. " 



movement a contribution ot tin' past 

I ll.lVl' COIIIC to tills conclusion based 

upon ni\ classroom teaching cxpcriciic e. 

1I.K loll.ll ItMiliTshlp toll's, MTV UC as St.tte 

Superintendent ot I'uhlu I iisiriu lion. as a 
UiiiutsUv Picsidciil and fniallv, as Supei 
llllflldctlt ot Si hools in I >elloil, tlir 
seventh laigest school tlistiut in the nation 

In In^liei cdut .ilion. w «■ « uinoi 
continue to tin us our attention on the 
"tunnel pioirss" it Anient. i as we know it 
lodav isiosutvivc Noi c an vv e assume that 
theie an- an "ac c cpiablc set" ot 
nmltuuitur.il issues to debate on out 
private college campuses related to students 
ot i olnr. Until ot these premises ate faults 

I list, in terms nt multicultural issues, 
we now have sufficient unpublished 
evnleiue that there exists a eiiluir.il sclt- 
esteeni. as well as a personal selt-esteeni, 
w ithin the urban eomnmmty. l : or most of 
us who function effectively in the larger 
soeiety, these two esteems have been 
integrated. However, many students ot 
i olnr, functioning in a inultu iilun.il. 
private college setting have learned how to 
survive by adopting a strong cultural self 
esteem. Unfortunately, that posture does 
not always produce the most tavorabl'* 
si k letal results. 

If such a student is deficient m 1 an 
guage Arts, Mathematics and Science, all ol 
the multicultural talk tn the world will not 
enhance his or her personal selt-esteeni 
either on a private college campus or in an 



urban si hool setting. 

Second, although higher education can 
lake credit tor much ot the exposure ot 
di\eisit\ that appears in the television 
media, the tai ts are disquieting and com- 
pelling behind the "glitter. " One-halt "of" all 
mban ilnldrcn enter first grade without 
'readiness" to learn, bitty percent of the 
tilth giaders in most urban c enters are 
ahcatlv two 01 more years behind academi- 
cally M'".. ot .ill ninth graders tail to 
s.itist.u tonK progiess to the tenth grade, 
and onl\ |u"«. ot the high school graduates 
aie able to be tegulaily enrolled in a 
iuu\eisit\ or private college. 

Statistic ally, in the Detroit Public 
Schools in IWNthcic were |W,(inu nmth 
graders, the next vear there were 1 2, nut I 
tenth graders, the next sear there were 
S.rliin eleventh graders, and in 1 1 when 1 
letired. there were onlv h.lMlll graduates- 
ol which onlv h<Mi meet the standards to be 
regularlv enrolled at one of your .institu- 
tions. Is there anv Wonder whs statistic allv 
moie black males aie enrolled in prison 
than are eniolled m higher education in 
Ameiu a 1 

I Ins is a shamelul truth (hat must be 
duet tlv confronted KegiettabK, there are 
tew ot us willing to publicly confront the 
issue heat) on. I retei you to the basic 
ijuestioii ol the Anient an eclut anon svstcin 
and ask, "Ispubht ediu ation just?" A 
private c ollege ot 1 .50(1 students that has 
onlv fifty students ot color is in an unten 
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able position in regard to the topic at hand. 

I, tor one. do not wish to encourage 
our public ami private colleges to continue 
to tinker on the edges w ' tn debates about 
multicultural issues tor students of color 
when such institutions .ire not devoting 
resources and energy to preparing teachers 
who can make a difference with those 
preschool elementary children and middle 
school youngsters struggling to survive in 
terms of improving their Language Arts, 
Mathematics, and Science literacy. 

The unrelenting facts of today are that 
most of the teachers engaged in teaching in 
such areas are not prepared to make a 
sigmfu ant different c tor vulnerable 
students of color and are getting no 
significant assistance from higher ediu a 
Hon. 

I would oiler the observation that I 
doubt it any of the institutions assembled 
here today have made such an investment. 

Tins is noteworthy, for the tacts are 
that for every one student of color you 
attract to campus, there are ten times that 
many back home influencing and shaping 
the multicultural agenda that we hope to 
address on our private college campuses. 

My remarks today are not aimed at 
criticizing the role played by private 
colleges in the past four decades. Indeed. 1 
suspect these remarks will fall on deaf ears 
because they call for such a radical campus 
departure from the past. 

However, for these reasons and others. 



I have suggested to the President that what 
this nation needs is a National Education 
Defense Act of IW3. Such an Act would 
undertake to retrain and provide tor the 
training of an elite corps of classroom 
teachers capable of altering the educational 
circumstances I have just described. 

Tins would serve us well on private 
college campuses in two ways. Hirst, it 
would deal directly with the personal self- 
esteem psychic, and second, it could 
substantially increase the number of 
students of color who are eligible for 
college. 

We are doomed to become a second 
class nation if we continue to display on 
television and in other professional endeav- 
ors, those very few of us who made it to 
the hallowed halls of acidemia, while 
denying that for every one of them, there 
are ten times as many doomed to failure 
back home. This is why there has emerged 
two self-esteems and why it will be difficult 
to engage in any serious discussions of 
multicultural issues with college students of 
color. 

1 have every confidence that these mat- 
ters will get the attention of those who are 
in a policy position to make a difference, 

1 „!so have confidence that the Cireat 
Lakes ( Colleges Association that has repre- 
sented private higher education so admira- 
bly in the past, will respond to this new set 
of challenges if provided the encouragement. 

Thank you very much, 
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Commentary 



Muhvlv ToMa Myvrs: I lieu* is something 
quite wonderful and warm m tins gathering 
ot faculty, administrators, .uul alumni ot 
these twelve sin.ill. nudw ostein colleges. I 
.mi grateful to be .i part of it. When l\irnl 
( iiiariin asked me to do tins % \ omincntai a" 
I said sure, not fully realizing tint I would 
have to face you .ittor a day .uui a half ot 
sonu' ot the most stimulating and cogent 
discussions about liberal arts cduc.it ion we 
have hoard in a while. I realize now the 
soup I am in, .uul hope you will be 
indulgent as I make these few comments 
about what struck mo as particularly 
important in our conversation so tar. 

birst, there is the whole idea of celebra- 
tion. We i.nne together to celebrate three 
decades of an cstraordinaiy collective 
story. We aie liens to a tradition uniejuelv 
American and to values that are intimatelv 
lonnected to the ideal ot the Ainenr.ui 
Dream. Where else lull in America do we 
so earnestly attempt to dcmnirati/c higher 
cduialion. and w here else but in small 
liberal arts colleges do we educate so inanv 
who will bei ome leaders in our soctotv. In 
I raiue. lor example, two ghindv* ru»/o aie 
the soune of most of llie louutiys leadet 
ship, and prei huis tew of these gi.idti.ites 
aie t list geneiation i ollege stmlents 01 
lepresenl a wide lange of soi 10 eionoiuu 
b.u kgiolinds W hi le else but in these 
small, iesideiili.il i olleges do we even 
atlempt to de\clop a sense of loinnuiniU 
and talk sell i msi ious|\ about w hat it 



takes 1 1 > build community in a diverse 
sin letv. Making this kind of' personal 
ediuation available to .ill those who can 
benefit from it. regardless of socioeconomic 
i irumistaiu os, is attempted now here else 
but in tins country. We should be proud 
indeed to be part of' tins story, it is a 
unique story. It is a successful story. It is 
an American story. 

1 realize that in this era of global w orld 
views, I may sound oil-base with unfash- 
ionable patriotic pride. My comments are 
not intended to sound the patriotic horn, 
but rather to remind us that if we do not 
persist or if we fail in our attempt to 
provide the kind of personal, not mass, 
education our country's leadership needs 
and to provide it for all who can benefit 
from it. regardless of economic circu in- 
stances, then we can be almost certain that 
nowhere else in the world will this be even 
attempted. 

I his brings mo to my second point. 
1 lie cost issue and the danger wo Wwk. 1 in 
losing our ability to remain a viable option 
tor those who cannot afford our costs. 
Kit hard Smith made a comment last night 
which si ared me. "Since most advertisers 
want to re.uh only affluent target markets", 
he s.ml, 'Nome editors are now reporting 
pressure to cut back on coverage ot mteiest 
to nimoiities and low income le.uleis " 
I liink about this foi a moment. 1 >oos this 
applv to us as well? Hci.iusc most of us 
hole, ue lieavils tuition dependent, how 
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many ot us arc also feeling the pressure In 
recruit .impressively "full pay" students so 
we cm afford to support larger financial aid 
budgets? Who among us is not feeling the 
pressure tliat financial budget escalation is 
not sustainable over the long haul. Who 
among our Hoard of Trustees has not 
already started to talk about changing some 
ot the financial aid principles dear to us, 
such as need blind-admissions and meeting 
the full needs of all students who quality 
tor aid? Could we be beginning to ratio- 
nalize and are we getting on the slippery 
slope that leads to convincing ourselves 
that our kind of education is not tor 
everyone anyway? 

Wh.it scares me is that no middle class 
family can atlord our price. Unless publu 
policy changes significantly, we have to 
provide aid if we want to keep our colleges 
a real option tor these families. If we don't, 
we will make our colleges a preserve for 
the wealthy elite and the experiment will 
fail. It will fail because there are too inanv 
of us for a small number ot truly atilucnt 
people and some of these colleges will not 
survive. It will tail because it will be a 
return to pre- World War II elitism 
when mostly, only the children of the 
white-upper class could atlord us, We 
would be again the higher education 
\ersmn of the exclusive piep si hook I 
need not say how anai htonistic this model 
is, and how pooilv it would prepare 
students tor lives of leadership and scivi< e 



in a diverse society. I also need not einph.i 
size to this group the truly destructive 
premise that only the atlluent should be 
prepared to lead. 

My third and last comment builds on 
the urgent need to restructure internally 
to cut costs, to lestim line external 
perceptions that a school is a school is .1 
school, and to convince the public that 
not all ot us should be tarred by the 
problems and sc andals that plague larger 
institutions. 

Tinkering with cost-cutting measures 
will noi be enough it' we wish to preserve 
what makes us unique and still make a real 
difference m our costs. We need to pursue 
more radical ideas such as a three-year 
baccalaureate program, an idea that l : red 
Starr, (terhard Clasper ot Stanford, and a 
tew of lis have suggested as a possibility for 
restructuring. 

We c annot atlord to be complacent as 
IHM and other corporate giants have been 
and assume (hat we will survive without 
i hanging siguifn antls . I he c hallenge is to 
c hange without < oinpioinising the v alues 
that make us a unique American experi- 
ment m deino( uth and individually 
l enteied edu» attoii. 

I am c onlidcni that we hav e the 
i ic.itivitv and the dedit .111011 to keep 
thesr ( ollcgc. open toi voting people Mom 
the iui.il and uib.m midwest, alHucnt 01 
IKH . liist j'etieiatlon 01 not, as well as 
students 1 1 out at hiss the t ouutiv and at loss 
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the ^lobe who fnul striving in In* ,111 
example ofvvh.it .1 diverse, lair, ami 
humane community can he. 
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Synopsis 



I In* MM c ess t it tile ( ilC.1l I akes ( olleges 

Assiu Mt it »n has ionic .is it has adduced 
issues relating to the ink' and mission ot 
independent, hiuM.il .iris .nul si iciu es 
colleges, nupoitant Ins been the 

sen u o and ediu .iiion.il ( oinpoiients ot tlu* 
consortium: tin* programs and projects tli.it 
have addressed die needs of faculty, 
administrators, .uul start, .uul through them 
tlu* students ot "tlu* twelve colleges. 1 lie 
second halt t»t" the conference was dev el- 
oped tor the in.iny peoples of the coiisor- 
tium; these programs retleet the issues .nul 
concerns th.it those who promote student 
learning both inside and outside ot the 
classroom face in their daily work. 

l our programmatic areas were high- 
lighted in the second half ot" the eon- 
tereiue: t unity professional development, 
international and otV-campus edneation. 
Women's Studies, and multicultural 
education and issues. *lo start the second 
halt ot* the conference, f unity members 
who had been involved in these (il CA 
programs tor many years shared their 
I'etlei Hons mi the importance and value ot 
these programs tor themselves and other 
faculty. Then comments are included in 
their entirety in these proceedings under 
the title "Thirty Yc.irsnlTuhu-.ition.il 
Change- Looking loiw.nd and I ooking 
Back." 

Concurrent Sessions 

l ive concurrent sessions, each organi/ed 



aiomul one 01 nioie ot the C I l.C 3 A program 
pnoiuies, weie included in the eontereiue 
program. Most of the sessions w ere highly 
interactive, with participants learning from 
c.k h other through sharing of common 
issues and problems. Participants left the 
sessions much as they leave a Cil. C'A 
conference or meeting with (I) an atiirma- 
tmn of the value of the work that they do. 
(2) new ideas on how to address a teaching 
or administrative problem, and (3) height- 
ened knowledge and respect for higher 
education in general, and the independent 
liberal arts college in particular. 

Brief descriptions of each of the 
progi.uns follow. 

I rent ( ji»"»iv» lieule^ to Crowing Culture* — 
littcntiMiotutl l^o^ittnt^ in the Context oj 
A ItiltuttlitihiltMtt 

( )\ci tlnitv veais ago, the small group ot 
i ollege piesulents who gathered to con 
sulci the idea of an assoi ution ot i olleges 
hail, as a primary goal, the desire to 
piovide more opportunities tor students to 
have an educational experience that carried 
them to another country .nul anothei 
culture. The firs, programmatic function ot 
the (il.CA was to establish international 
programs, sponsored by a single college, 
that students from all nftheCICA c olleges 
could attend as if it were sponsored hv 
their own college. Today, the (II CA 
International and Oil' Campus I -.ducat ion 
Committee looks foi wa\s to make it 



possible tor more multu nluir.il students to 
parht ip.He m off i ainpns and inicnntion.il 
programs and lor all sliiiK'iits to learn more 
about living .mil learning .11 loss cultural 
boundaries, in this country .uul .ibro.nl. 

1 he session w is led bv iiHern.ihon.il 
educators from sever.il CI ("A campuses. 
They explained how the "international" 
experience has changed over the past thirty 
ye.irs .uul the reasons they believe that 
international ami other off-campus experi - 
ences arc vital to global education. Interna- 
tional educators serve as the bridge be- 
tween the students and their academic 
programs and the oil-campus and interna 
honal sites to which students go. They are 
partn uhirly aw are of how students t an 
make use ot their global experiences as an 
integral part ot then educational program. 

The conveners raised issues related to the 
studs abroad experience as an interuiluiral 
whole and considered the potential in these 
piogranis to help students sec coimei lions 
between their 1iHer11.1t1011.il experieme and 
the mulhuiluir.il U.S. sot let \. 

Presenters were: Joseph Hun kington, 

Associate Direi tor of foreign Studs and 

Associate Professor ot (lerinan I anguage 
and I iterature, Kalama/oo ( College; 

Howard Limson, Professor ot Spanish. 

I arlhain College; Patricia iVMalcy. 

Direitor oflnternation.il Programs. 

l arlham College; Michael Vande Uerg. 

I )irector of borcigu Study; Kal.un.r/oo 

College; JoAnn deA. Wallace. Director of 



Antioch bdiuahoii Abroad. Antioch 
( .ollege. 

. Iifm* 7ci/i//imvJ iintl Li'iimut^-— 

1 1 7i)- ( >//-( .'»]/»// ) n> l'ro\ir t wh I 'lounsh 

I Ins program focused on otV-campus study 
experience* in this country and was a 
corollary to the international focus ot the 
fust program. Two CI CA otV-campus 
centers were featured, the Philadelphia 
Center and the New York Arts Program. 
Hoth programs offer opportunities for 
students to serve in internships and appren- 
lueships while taking academic courses that 
take advantage of the urban setting ot the 
respective programs. The two presenters. 
Stevens p. Hrooks. Executive Director of 
the (II C A Philadelphia Center, and Alvni 
Slier. Director of the New Yqrk Arts 
Program, have many years of experience in 
this kind of experiential education. Thou- 
sands ot students have had an opportunity 
to "try-out" their academic learning in an 
applied setting through these two pro- 
grams. 

lirooks and Sher. along with the 
moderator for the session. Thomas k. 
I laugsby. Associate Dean ot Tacult\ and 
Associate Professor of Cooperative l.duca 
tion at Antioch College, led a discussion 
about active teaching and learning as the 
pedagogical foundations for their programs 
and the special issues that are raised by 
( hanging social attitudes about the city. 



lin'iikin$ the (lolor lUrrier in Higher lulunitioti 

Siu.ill colleges in small niidwostcrn towns 
have to work h.iril to have student bodies 
tli.it 10 licit tin 1 .iitii.il demographics of the 
larger Ainoru.in society. Two ot the 
( II ( !A colleges, ( HhtIiii .11 ul Aniioch. 
represented m tins session In Dwight 
I iollins and I >mo Willi. mis, have .m 
lustoni i oiiinnt inotit to Aliu.m Anient an 
students. I oda\ . .ill ot tin ( II CA i ollcgcs 
have programs to assist students ol dixcisc 
tiiltur.il backgrounds to attend lollegc 

I Ins program slmwi .iscd tlio Obcilm 
College Admissions video, naiiatcd b\ Hill 
Cosby, which demonstrates how one 
college worked to create .» diverse studcni 
bodv from IN.VS to tin 1 present ,md the 
iiijny contributions Oborhn .ihnnni base 
m.ide to soi ict\ . The ronndl.ihle disc ussion 
addressed current issues ol lainpus i lunate 
for diverse students in lollegc lonunuiiities 
.mil engaged partu ip.uits m ,u mines wlinh 
illumiuatcil how dilVerem es among 
i (Hiii nuiuty members are assets 

The presenters were I height I lolhns. 
Assistant Director ot Admissions and 
( oorilmatoi ol Multu llltlt1.il Admissions, 
( >horlin College and I >ino Williams, 
Assist.nit Prolessor of Cooperative kdiua 
tion. Antioeh University. Carol I asscr. 
Associate Dean ot the College, Oberhn 
College, moderated the session. 

lo*tain\* ( iiowth ti> I'viulwh <Mil luuiwvn 
As part ol the (II CA I amity Development 



Program, a summer workshop on course 
design and teaching has been held tor 
sixteen years. Perhaps the longest running 
summer teaching workshop in the country, 
over4tMi tacult\ have participated in the 
program. In this conference session, start" 
lor the siiiinnei workshop (.ill ilassroom 
leai hois) involved the participants in a 
session similar to a portion of the summer 
woikshop. In the session, famlty and 
.idiiuinstiatois weie asked to think about a 
ionise they were teaching or an educa- 
tional design that thov were working on. 

In a small group setting, each told of a 
teaching 'learning experience that had a 

multicultural focus. As the session came to 
.i close, the participants drew common 

themes about teaching from their tndi- 

\ idual accounts. 

Conveners for the session w ere: 

Deborah Butler. Wabash College; Jane 

Ditkie. Mope College; Dave Hi n\tor. 

Wittenberg University; Peter bredenck. 

Wabash College; Dianno P. (Iueiiin-1 elle. 

Albion College; Terry Kershaw. I he 

College ot Wooster; I arry 1 ovell I roy. 

Milhkin Uui\etsit\; Oliver I olid. Anlioih 

College; K.itheime P Pine. DePauw 

Umveisitv; Keith Waul. I )enison 

L 1 1 1 1\ eisits . 

limhluig domniumty ttthl Connmtnitu* i// <i 
Resulnituil < .W/t\>r 

Th residential i olloge oilers a unii|ue 
educational oppoituuuy the oppoitunit\ 




to create ,1 living-learning environment. 
While many larger colleges and universities 
are experimenting with this educational 
concept, most liberal arts colleges have 
been residential renters of community 
since their founding l.ven with tins 
history, difficult issues of community life 
often present themselves. The panelists 
discussed programs at their own institutions 
that promote learning about community. 

Questions raised iiu hided: Where does 
the responsibility for teaching about and 
maintaining communitv life he? What are 
the vanctv of wavs that liberal arts colleges 
structure community lite? What are the 
implications for community life of the 
tin leasing diversitv ot both students and 
fac ult\ : 

I >oiuld J. Oinahan, Vice President and 
I >ean for Student Affairs at Albion College 
modeiated the session. Panelists were: 
Charles I. Morns, Provost, I Vinson 
University; l< b.ugene Kue. Vice Presi- 
dent and Dean of the Kiculty. Antioeh 
College; Anne H. Wright, Dean of Student 
Development, f.arlh.iin College. 

IHcnary Session 

Of the tour program areas addressed in the 
second halt' ot the conferenc e, the 
multicultural education initiative is the 
most recent. The theme was highlighted at 
the conference through several avenues, 
including a major address by Manning 
Maiable, a nation.illv-know n Afric an 



American Studies scholar and an alumnus of 
Harlham College. At the tune of Ins presen- 
tation, he w as Professor of Political Science 
and History and Director of the Center for 
Studies of hthnicity and Race in America at 
the University of Colorado. I le now holds a 
similar position at Columbia Univ ersity. His 
speech. Mnltiinlt\thil lulu nil ion ami lb 
( UttiHvntfo for the h'uturv of Higher I \luuttton. 
is included in these proceedings. 

Workshops 

Sev eral workshops were organized around 
themes ot teaching and learning. A descnp 
t ion ot these workshops tollovvs. A presenta 
tiou from one of the workshops, Ihr Librutl 
Arh (.W/rty. An l:ndnnn\t Atncnnin .Siimi*** 
Story, by Jacob I:. Nyenhuis, Piovost at 
Hope 1 College, is inc luded tu this volume 

Altcnuunr Appnuulwy to Idulnn^ IhvciMty 

I he curriculum has been a c ontinuallv 
evolving vehicle tor the transmission ot 
knowledge. The discussion ol cultural 
diversity as rellected in the college cm run 
lum is often emotional as various assmnp 
lions about c ulture, learning and teat lung 
are presented. In tins session, different 
approaches to te.ic lung about diversity were 
highlighted by fac ultv and admuustiatois 
tiom selec ted C >l ( A i olleges. 

The presentations bee .)n)c , mini i ase 
studies ot the politic s ot c un ic ulum dev el 
opulent, As one of the panelists, Jew e! 
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Graham, a retired professor ot "social work 
at Annoch College and former Interna- 
tional President of the YWCA said. "1 
have come to the conclusion th.it any 
academic program i^ dependent to a large 
degree on the interests and commitments 
of the faculty implementing that program 
day by day. class by class, committee by 
committee. It happens, or doesn't happen, 
because ot" a multiplicity of small decisions 
made out of the vested interests of the 
people making them." As the case studies 
unfolded, the differences in how faculties 
shape the curriculum became evident. 

Conveners tor the session were Lisa 
Kansdell. Director of Affirmative Action 
and Women's Programs, Dcnison Uimer- 
sitv and Bonita Washington-Lacey. 
Associate Dean for Minority Affairs. 
L.arlhain College. Panelists were Phyllis 
Boanes. Associate Professor of History and 
Director. African and African American 
Studies, harlham College; Alfredo 
(ion/ales. Assistant Provost, Hope College: 
Jewel Graham. Professor of Social Work 
(emeritus). Antioch College; and Akwasi P. 
Osei. Visiting Assistant Professor of Black 
Studies. I he College of Wooster. 

'Ictuhin\i to the ( .7ii///ni\'o »?/ ' Hwydiiy l-\h' 

In the classroom of today, difficult topics 
arise spontaneously or by design, f aculty 
and students become risk-takers as they 
struggle to integrate intellectual and 



emotional responses to problem-solving 
and decision-making, regarding issues such 
as AIDS, sexual identity, racism, and 
violence. The presenters each described a 
classroom situation that involved an 
emotional response from themselves or 
from their students and how they inte- 
grated these responses into the intellectual 
content of the class. 

Conveners tor the session were Laurie 
Churchill. Assistant Professor of Humani- 
ties-Classics and Women's Studies, Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Keith Ward. 
Director of the hrst-Year Program. 
Dcnison University. Presenters included 
Kobert Bennett. Kenyon College: Jane 
Dickie. Hope College; 1 auric Fmke. 
Kenyon College; and Stuart lord. DePauw 
University. 

I\uulty Roles in Confronting ln>titut\oth\\ 
(l\hi\len£c< 

Marigene Arnold. Kalamazoo College, and 
Susan Piggc. The College of Wooster. 
convened this discussion on the leadership 
responsibilities called for from faculty in 
response to the challenges currently facing 
institutions of higher education. Issues 
discussed included: How will these thai 
lenges affect who the faculty ate and what 
and how they teach? What kinds ot fauiltv 
leadership will liberal art and sueiucs need 
now and in the future? Wheic will this 
leadership come from? 




Closing Plenary 

To close the conference, live people, 
representing the variety of Cl.CA constitu- 
eiuies, were asked to reflect on .in .ispect ot 
the conference th.it they would c.irry away 
with them. Their remarks .ire included in 
these proceedings. 

While the programs ot' music and art 
that were presented to the conference 
participants cannot be included in this 
volume, their contribution to the confer- 
ence was significant. W. Bing Dav is. Chair 
of the Art Department at Central State 
University and an alumnus of 1 >el\iuw 
University, exhibited several of* his works, 
gave a gallery talk, and presented .i multi- 
media program designed to enhance the 
understanding and appreciation of* cultural 
diversity. The program was titled Adorn- 
man (f> An *\nd Cultmv. The Hailh.un 
College (lospel Revelations, under the 
direction ot Aaron Stevens and Robert 
I luiiter. gave a lom eit tor the conference 
participants. (lospel Revelations includes 
students and tat ult\ ot Lulhain ( 'ollege 
and residents of Ruhmoiid. Indiana. Also 
p.utu ipatmg in the program were students 
from DclNiuw Umwr\itv\ School of 
Music, w ho performed piano works bv 
Mo/art and 1 laydn. 1 he students were 
Pamela W'cllsand ami John Clodt'ehei 



Thirty Yi-ars or Educational Chancjk — 
Lookinc Forward and Lookinc Back 



Paul C McKimtey: Cood morning. Wo 
want to look back, and by looking bark 
tins morning, to look toward tin* future. 1 
think the CI CA has grown because we 
have been a consortium of creative ability. 
We have been pioneers m several different 
areas which our speakers ,iro going to 
address this morning. We have a gre.it spirit 
of collegiality in the CI CA. A part of that 
great spirit of collegiality is that we have 
conversation about important issues. Wo 
also come together to work out those 
issues and to work as .1 1 onsortiuin. I he 
idea of a duster lor some is a modern idea, 
but for CI CA that's been an idea that's 
now thm\ years old. So our point this 
morning, alter our speakers have spoken, is 
for us to have that conversation. I hope it 
will be a lonveisation about the future of 
the CI ( A I he landscape of the past is the 
ground tor the shape of the future. I hope 
wo tan begin that future after our 
conversation this morning. 

1 et ine introduce our distinguished 
panel. I list of all. Peter Frederick, professor 
of history at Wabash College is here. 1 am 
reminded that he has a doctor of humane 
letters m teaching from Albion College, 
the first of the colleges in the CI CA. Call 
Cntfin, associate professor of Knghsh and 
coordinator of women's studies is from 
Kalama/oo College. 1 want to call your 
attention to Call's new book, ('.tilling: 
on I'ttiihitts* <W(/ the Mother Tongue. Neil 
Sobaina, professor of history and director 



ot international education at Hope 
College, and Yvonne Williams, professor 
of Black Studies and political science and a 
fellow dean of the faculty at the college of 
Woostor are also here with us this 
morning. Km going to ask our panel to 
speak in the following order, first Peter 
Frederick will lead us off. then (Jail Cnttin, 
followed by Yvonne Williams and finally, 
then, by Neil Sobama. 

Peter Predvrick: I really wanted to use this 
tune to look backward as a historian. To 
|ust imagine and think about some images 
from the faculty development program that 
goes back to !°73 or 1*>74. some nineteen 
or twenty years ago. There are some 
images that I have ami some stories that I 
want to tell about this faculty development 
program. 

I he Cl.CA program, was founded 
nineteen years ago this month in l ( J74, 
w ith a $404.0(10 grant funded by the Lilly 
Hndowment. The image and the story that 
I keep going back to was an Academic 
Council meeting held at Houston Woods 
in April of 1 ( >74. The acting Cl.CA 
president, Larry Barrett, who Lin delighted 
is here, gathered together I guess w hat was 
defined as an Academic Council. 1 think he 
asked each Dean to name sort of the young 
hot- head, the young person on your 
faculty, the young Turk with lots of ideas 
to this council. It didn't matter whether 
they were any good or not, just as long as 
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each had ,i lot of uk 1 .is to bring together 
into .1 group and could think .ibout .i new 
direction for CL( !A. 

At that tune. CLCA was involved with 
student programming and international 
programming, hut nothing in particular tor 
ou-campus and faculty programs. The 
council was a group of young people full of 
ideas: Steve Scholl, Jim Cooper. Peter 
Maveliolm, |im (look. Cordon Thompson. 
Herb IVrsham. myself, and others. We 
submitted this grant to Lilly, and here is the 
purpose, for more effective teaching, 
learning, and for professional development 
of faculty. We w ere .it Houston Woods, to 
get the needed approval of the Means 
Council and Academic Council th.it wcic 
meeting there. 

I his was absolutely new territory foi 
me. We went into the meeting fust and 
made our eager proposal; we hadn't yet 
quite heard from I ilh, though we would 
get the positive approval two months later. 
Hut we also needed approval from our 
colleagues in the I Vans Council and 
faculty. We were not, how shall 1 put it, 
we were not unarrogant about the way in 
which we presented the need, and our 
excitement over our own ideas and 
program. They essentially refused Us a 
quick approval and sent us out of the 
loom, wanting to discuss it further. As e\ 
civil rights workers and ant? Vietnam War 
activists, this was not an unusual experience 
for us. so we went back into the other 



room and waited there. Meanwhile. Larry 
Barrett was going back and forth between 
rooms. 

The list of those in the other room 
included: Hvan barber. Pick Rosser. Irwin 
Abrams. l.ou Brakeman, Jim Cook. Mel 
Vulgamore. Bruce Haywood. Sheldon 
Wet tack. Vic Powell, and Fred Cropp. It 
was quite a distinguished group in that 
room making the decision after they sent 
us out to cool our heels. Larry Barrett, and 
I only have half the story, was telling us. 
"Look, go back in. it's an anthropological 
dance, it's all you have to do, go in there 
and dame their dance." 1 heard later that 
he was in the other room '.lying. "I've got 
a bunch of hotheads out here, you know , 
fioiu the fit K." 

Sitting in the room where we were 
waiting, tooling our heels, was tins young 
kid. 1 le was just sitting there very quietly 
while we were self-nghteously declaring 
our excellence, the importance of our ideas 
and our program, and what fools they were 
in that room. Finally. 1 turned to this 
young kid ami said. "1 li. I'm Peter 
Frederick, are you a graduate student 
studying this progiam?" He said. "No, I'm 
Jon Fuller, the new president ofCil.CA/* 
That w as the fust mistake of main m 
the (II.CA program that the I illy 
Fndowincnt funded and founded. (Her 
two summers and two years, from '74 to 
*7f». w e did workshops at Albion. Winona 
in Minnesota, and the fancy Dodge 
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Mansion, or Mcadowhrook Lodge, north 
of" Detroit. During those workshops we 
discussed instructional development, 
personal development, and institutional 
development. During one workshop Lou 
Brakcni.ni led us through .1 simulation of 
Save U.. an imaginary perfect liberal arts 
college in the year 2000, and its 
counterpart Straight U.. which was the 
traditional model. 

Many of you were there in those years 
and know that we made every mistake in 
the hook. A big mistake was bringing in 
the Cleveland Gcstalt Institute people. 
Because the Gestalt stuff was too touchy- 
fcely, we got embroiled with issues of 
sexism, power, control and Gail Shcehy's 
Mis.viivJO'. Some of us have very wonderful 
memories and learning from that 
experience and others don't. There was 
more power lines, drawing more personal 
development, and more life planning than 
many in that group were ready for. 

Another big mistake 1 think we made 
in those early years was planting the idea 
that this was a program for faculty who 
were deficient, rather than for already good 
teachers who were trying and seeking to 
become better. It was not our intention to 
present the program this way. This 
misunderstanding occurred partly in the 
ears of the recipients and partly ui our own 
naivete and greenness. That was an idea 
that has died, but died hard, in some 
(d CA colleges. In some instances. I think 



we still struggle with it. Let me correct that 
record once more. The GLCA faculty 
development program has always been for 
excellent teachers who. in their excellence, 
want to become even better. They come 
together to reaffirm, confirm, and support 
each other in doing that. 

Out of those workshops, we distilled 
what worked best. We made many, many 
mistakes, and insensitive ones, and even 
hurt some people 111 those early years. 
I lowever. the initial grant, 111 that trial 
period, did what a Lilly, what any 
endowment plan should do. and that was 
to give some young people a chance to 
learn from their mistakes. 1 think we did. 
It was from that initial grant that we 
distilled: the Course Design and Teaching 
Workshop; plus all those various summer 
programs; plus the ones on-campus; the 
whole variety of Earlham and DePauw 
models; teaching and learning committees; 
release time consultants; and the many 
different models and programs of faculty 
development that take place on campuses, 
as well as on weekends, elsewhere. 

1 just want to conclude by reflecting in 
a couple more images about the summer 
program. While studying course design and 
teaching from the Cleveland Gestalt 
people, we he.nd. learned, and experienced 
uih luteal lung We've been doing 
muiotea* lung now toi seventeen summers. 
It is ,» veiv poweilul bonding experience 
I01 I.k ult v in a small supportive group to 



77/r personal, institutional, and professional career dimensions 

are always there beneath and behind that faculty member 
struggling to teach better or to help students interact with each 
other and with the material more effectively. 



try slices of* teaching;, getting constructiv e 
and supportive feedback from their peers, 
ami growing from that vvith and without 
the use of video. 

I lie Course Design and reaching 
Workshop is without question, the longest 
running, most successful faculty teaching 
development program in the country. I've 
been saying this for several years. 1 say it at 
national forums at various times and no 
one disputes it at all. Seventeen years is a 
long tunc. The average life of a lot of the 
programs that began in the mid-7(K was 
three years. Some lasted seven years, eight 
to ten years at most. Seventeen years is 
exceptional. In the last two years, we've 
doubled the number of workshops, we 
now do two a summer. 1 added up all the 
participants, including the original Lilly 
years, and there have been almost 54 Ml 
people who've been faculty members or 
who've been part of the (il.CA Course 
Design and Teaching Workshops and the 
original workshops. Over 30(1 of those 50(1 
come from the twelve (ll.CA colleges, 
which is a considerable number. They have 
ranged in any given year from faculty in 
their first year, who testify later as to how 
crucial and life-forming it has been tor 
them, to Oliver Loud, our beloved staff 
member for all these years. 

A second image. Larly in the course 
design vears, in \ { )7H or P>7°, a man about 
age fifty was teaching in this powerful 
microtcaehmg format. He had just given a 



five to six minute lecture in his loldly 
analytical, rather dull way. Wv were 
watching hun on the m recu in the replay 
and I was watching his ia< e as he wati hed 
himself teach in thio five to si\ minute 
slice. As he finished. I saw his eyes looking 
at the image of himself leaihing When I 
asked him to describe the teat her he saw, 
tears came out and ran down his i hecks 
I le said. "I le's cold and distant," I le said. 
"1 wouldn't want to take a course from 
that man," Notice he referred to a thud 
person. The imaging was a distancing 
process. That was a formative, changing 
moment for him. He is now and has 
continued to be for the last fifteen years, a 
highly innovative, interactive, experimental 
teacher and, in fact, is the driving force for 
a whole new (ILCA south program at the 
Associated Colleges of the South, who are 
beginning this summer with a workshop 
based and modeled entirely on this one. 

Another image that 1 must mention to 
this group is of Nan Now ick of Dcnison, 
one of the original fellow s, a term that 
always amused her in the original 1 illy 
program. Nan. who founded and taught us 
all about letuent students, always claimed 
she was one nine. Nan, in the i*>Su oi 
IW7 workshop at Albion, was doing the 
traditional session she always did on the 
reticent student, then dtflnultv speaking in 
class, and was telling us all about hci woik 
with (hem. Nan said, as she tisualls did, 
that a lot of tauiltv ineinhcis weie om e 
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reticent students and tint's why .1 lot of us 
became faculty members, We were 
running out of tune, vvlm h w.is always the 
case, and Nan said. " Those of you who 
want to continue this discussion conic on 
up after/' I was sitting in the corner 
watching and two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the room, most of the men. went up to 
Nan afterwards and wanted to continue 
talking about their own reticence. 

What Nan taught us was just another 
reflation. That the original idea w.is to 
combine hohstically instruction.il. institu- 
tional, professional, and personal develop- 
ment. And. that you can't just study one 
thing, teaching techniques, because they're 
embedded in context. They're embedded 
m institutional culture. They're embedded 
in personality. What Nan really taught us 
through that reticent program, about our 
students and about ourselves, w.is how as 
teachers we ileal with the whole person. 
That the personal, institutional, and 
professional career dimensions are always 
there beneath and behind that faculty 
member struggling to teach better or to 
help students interact with each other and 
with the material more effectively. 

That w.is an original conception of that 
1 illy program. Although we focus on 
course design and active learning strategies 
111 the summer workshop, that holistic 
notion of the faculty member is one that I 
think we've preserved. It continues as a 
fundamental, underlying principle for the 



program even today. 

The final image 1 close with is. just 
simply, my experiences last year at Kenyon 
and Wooster. I see an evolving and 
growing staff — full-time teachers at (II CA 
and other sni.ill liberal arts college — Kit 
Price. Larry Lovell-Troy. Dave Pmster, 
Nancy Taylor, Terry Kershaw. Dunne 
vJuenin-Lille, Jane Dickie, and Deborah 
Butler. I see them, one after another, take 
turns leading the workshop with consum- 
mate poise, skill, confidence and sensitivity. 
We've come a long way from the awk- 
ward, bumbling mistakes of Peter and 
Steve in l l >75-7(>. and so has faculty 
development. 

The genius of the (il.CA faculty 
development program has been the 
development of different models on 
different campuses, reflecting institutional 
culture and style; and. in the summer 
workshop, the way it has evolved and 
changed, yet stayed fundamentally the same 
m its core ethical vision for higher educa- 
tion. I'd say that the effort born nineteen 
years ago has ended up doing what was 
originally intended: to improve the quality 
of teaching and learning in (IKiA colleges, 
and. in a tune of retrenchment (then and 
now. again), to help faculty renew thein 
selves professionally. The I illy Lndowinent 
has every reason to be enoi niotish pleased 
with its investment. 

Hail H. Griffin: Tin not sure I'm going to 
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answer the questions th.it I was supposed to 
address this morning, hut I will talk about 
the CiLCA Women's Studies program, past, 
present, and future as it looks through my 
particular eyes. 

First of all, what 1 remember is that 1 
am not one of the founding mothers of 
CiLCA Women's Studies. 1 know who 
those illustrious sisters were; some of them 
are here today, most of them are not.. I ask 
all of their spirits to smile on me and to cut 
me some slack. 

What 1 remember most is that we were 
outlaws. 1 remember the constant sense of 
subversiveness and danger, of marginal ity 
and illegitimacy, of working without a net. 
and of being under suspicion. We were on 
the edge in all senses of that expression. I 
remember thinking of "the program" as 
consisting mostly of the constant, personal 
energies of thirteen or so women, 
untenured. highly overconiniitted. who 
simply couldn't be without this connection. 

1 remember committee meetings where 
we drank (iarlo Rossi, ate in college 
cafeterias, and slept in sleeping bags or on 
the beds of the children of women col- 
leagues or of the committee member 
hosting the meeting. 1 remember the 
occasional thrill of staying at a motel and 
eating at a restaurant, the Warm Friend 
Motel is the one I remember the most 
clearly, i remember the meeting with the 
I >eans at Mangold I odge at I lope, alter 
w hich the Deans stayed at Mangold I odge 



and the Women's Studies committee 
hauled their stufi into dorm rooms. 1 
remember that committee meetings were 
life with drama high and low. The personal 
was indeed political but vice versa too. The 
political was very personal. 

I remember tough, unrelenting 
struggles to stay alive- -to keep on keeping 
on. I remember watching Jon Fuller, short- 
haired, button-down southern conservative 
that he was, watching us ever so closely 
with those narrow, hooded, astute eyes of 
his, and slowly, quietly putting his consid- 
erable weight behind a program that he 
couldn't have agreed with on very many 
levels. But 1 remember some tough 
negotiating in the process, I remember in 
particular the intense committee meetings 
leading up to our bid for "hard money" 
from the (iLCA, This was the moment 
when Women's Studies went legit or died, 
I remember being yanked into service to 
write up the proposal to the Board, 
because Lisa Godfrey knew 1 could write, 
and feeling that finally I could be useful. 1 
remember being in on the first (and only) 
conference call of my life to make final 
revisions on this proposal. And I remember 
I isa calling me to say that the Board had 
voted and we'd been funded. 1 welve men 
-not unlike the Supreme (!ourt at the 
time, not unlike the Apostles had made 
us. a do/en or so junior laculty women 
plus our ( ooidmator legitimate. It w as a 
brave day. 



At the heart of our conversations then were the issues that have 
now moved to the center of academic discussion: racism; sexual 
harassment and assault; classroom climate; progressive pedagogies; 
multicultural curricula; policies and practices that affect women 
throughout institutions; hiring, tenure, retention. 



i remember "The Conference." (If 
you have to ask "What conference?", you 
weren't there.) 1 remember planning 
meetings where sessions were put together 
by moving scraps of paper around on a 
long table, late into the night. 1 remember 
the weeks of work that went into organiz- 
ing one's campus contingent. 1 remember 
the Geneva Center, sitting out there in the 
Indiana countryside, with its paper 
bathmats and its pictures of Jesus made out 
of dried beans. 1 remember Bernice 
lohnson Rcagon and women ot the 
Calabash. Peggy Mcintosh and Elizabeth 
Minnich. 1 remember those November 
weekends as worlds apart, where we 
laughed, fought, cried, drank and smoked, 
passaged shoulders, made alliances, and 
spoke of our contusion, anger, and enlight- 
enment to people who actually understood 
what we were talking about and made us 
feel less alone. 

And 1 remember our steadfast refusal to 
define ourselves as solely a "faculty devel- 
opment" program or a "curricula!*" 
program, our refusal to respect the bound- 
aries that traditionally divide up campuses. 
At the heart of our conversations then 
were the issues that have now moved to 
the center of academic discussion: racism; 
sexual haiassineiu and assault; classroom 
i Innate; progressive pedagogics; 
muliKuluiral auricula; policies and 
practices thai atVcil women lluoughoul 
institutions, hiring, tciune. letcnnon 



Well, those are my three choruses of 
"The Way We Were." 1 was supposed to 
lell you what we expected the program to 
become. What we hoped it would become 
was. first, fevj/r: funded and coordinated 
through the GLCA: and then we hoped it 
would become as wide-ranging, inclusive, 
and responsive a program as it could be, in 
terms of what we defined as "Women's 
Studies." It became both of those things. 1 
think. 1 personally expected that we would 
always be embattled. But 1 think we 
expected that if we got our funding and 
our half-time coordinator, and if the 
women who came a tier us were properly 
"raised up." as Lisa Godfrey used to say. 
the program would thrive as a source ot* 
energy, expertise, support, security, and 
sanity for women m the GLCA as long as 
there was a Gl CA. and a model of coop- 
erative consortia! programming for the 
academic world. 

So what did we become? 

On one level, it appears to me thai 
Women's Studies — Gl.CA and otherwise 
— has become terribly lcgittuatc. There are 
coordinators, committees, or programs on 
all our campuses and courses proliferate. 
There's nothing renegade or outlaw about 
ns, to the naked eye. Our dealings with the 
powers that be at our institutions or at the 
Gl CA otiicc are ver\ dillcient. Hell, some 
ot us die the powers that be. We stay at 
motels, and at Lst fall's committee meeting. 
b\ God, we all stayed at the Marigold 



I odgc. We drink nicer wine .iiui we eat 
nirc Hthiopian food. Aiui. as I said, many 
of our original concerns have entered the 
national spotlight. 

So why is this woman not smiling? 

Well, for starters, she worries about the 
next Cil.C!A Women's Studies conference. 
When we decided as a eommittee to 
forego annual conferences because they 
had become so unwieldy and time- 
consuming, we opted for bi-annual 
conferences, with smaller, discipline- or 
issue-focused conferences in intervening 
years. But I truly wonder if we will ever 
have another big conference. It we don't. I 
wonder what could possibly replace it. to 
serve its main functions: galvanizing 
student and new faculty interest in 
Women's Studies, renewing older faculty, 
shattering the class system on which 
campuses operate, forging remarkable 
student-faculty relationships, generating 
conversations between colleagues that 
simply never take place on campus. 

And then theie's the fact that we have 
no Cil.C!A Women's Studies coordinator. 
We have lemarkable women in the Cd.C'A 
office, working on our behalf but we do 
not have that coordinator we worked so 
hard tor. and that means a net loss for the 
progi am. 

Somewhere I hear the argument being 
made that inv fust observation explains my 
second: that tins "stability" we seem to 
have achieved signifies that we no longer 



need as much consortia! connection, 
programming, or coordination. This 
explanation worries me. Because I look 
around at the women on my campus and 
wonder what nexus, what matrix is going 
to serve them as CIIX'A Women's Studies 
served me. I don't believe that their need 
tor such a matrix has disappeared. I know 
mine hasn't. The C)l.C!A Women's Studies 
connection vv as one terrific faculty reten- 
tion device. 1 would wager that a lot of 
extremely important CILC1A faculty who 
are now regarded as central on their 
campuses would say the same. 1 would bet 
that it helped keep Jane Dickie at Hope, 
and Brenda Bankhart. God bless her. at 
Wabash, and Marigene Arnold at 
Kalamazoo. 1 hnow it is one of the things 
that kept (*ail CintVin at Kalamazoo, and 
kept her sane there — though there may be 
some debate about that latter claim. 

I also worry that "legitimacy" or 
"stability" means we stop worrying about 
it. What 1 know for sure is that if some 
woman or women don't make women's 
concerns and needs primary, they don't get 
addressed. 

And I worry about this trend toward 
reabsorption by the campuses. To me. this 
is analogous to reabsorption of Women's 
Studies by departments or by disciplines. If 
the net result is that we are absorbed back 
into existing structures, we have not 
transformed the academy. 

And yet, 1 know on some level we 



/ hope that the critical discussions ofmulticulturalism on our 
campuses will not obscure or muffle the dimension offender, 
as discussions offender have traditionally obscured 
differences o f race and culture. 



have. 1 sco ami feci the difference every- 
where, daily. As to what will happen to the 
program in the future, 1 think that depends 
a lot on the CiLCA leadership and on the 
composition of the Women's Studies 
committee. Let me tell you instead what I 
hope. 

I hope that the Women's Studies 
committee will continue to represent a 
convening of some of the smartest, angri- 
est, funniest, most creative women in 
academe. I hope that it negotiates some 
kind of coordination from the (II ('A 
office that can implement the pioneering 
kind of projects for which the program 
became nationally famous. 1 hope it finds 
ways to make our colleges satisfying and 
healths places for new women faculty, 
especially women of' color. 1 hope that it 
continues to defy boundaries. 

1 hope that the critical discussions of 
nuilticulturahsni on our campuses will not 
obscure or muffle the dimension of gender, 
as discussions of gender have traditionally 
obscured differences of race and culture. 
This will require a stretch on the part of 
the traditional academic mind, which has 
difficulty sustaining multiple truths, 
multiple perspectives, and multiple but 
very similar demands for change. 

I hope that the Women's Studies 
committee, which with two exceptions has 
alwa\s been white, will look to Berime 
lohnson Keagon's essav on coalition 
building and will seek to pursue coopera 



live projec ts with those other Cil.C'A 
groups who are fighting the good fight to 
liberate and huinani/e our curricula, our 
campuses, our students, and ourselves. 

1 hope that Women's Studies will not 
he swallowed up by gender studies in the 
name of "equity." This is not progress; this 
is history repeating itself. Hut I do hope the 
CiLC!A will make resources available to 
help the men of the consortium begin to 
studv themselves, then traditions, and their 
impact on our campuses and on the lives of 
the women there. 

In the spring term, w hich has just 
started at Kalamazoo, 1 teach two women's 
studies courses simultaneously. In just the 
first three days I have seen. felt, and heard 
the lumber of young women in search of an 
understanding of themselves, their history, 
their world, and some sense of how to 
survive in it. I hope the (iLCA continues 
to help us feed them. 

Vi'Offifr C Williams: What w ill happen 
here today is my attempt to recall some of 
the highlights of the beginnings and the 
development oflil.uk Studies within the 
consoitium. I did want to acknowledge, 
however, that this is a gioup effort. I'm not 
going to name names because I know I'll 
forget some, but so manv contributed to 
what 1 have to sa\ I he push to establish 
Black Studies on oui campuses began on 
seveial campuses simultaneously. It began 
pnmarilv with groups of students who 




Black Studies began primarily with groups of students who 
were demanding that they be included in the curriculum, 
not as icons or afterthoughts, but as an integral part of the 
intellectual endeavor in which we are engaged. 



were demanding that tlicy be included in 
the curriculum, not as icons or after- 
thoughts, but as an integral part of the 
intellectual endeavor in which we are 
engaged. At Wooster, supportive faculty, 
white faculty members as well as black, 
began offering individual courses as early as 
l ( JoK. That was the same year in which 
Black Studies courses were introduced in 
the same manner at I Vinson. In 
Wabash joined this parade of progress with 
the establishment of the Malcolm X 
Institute under the direction of Horace 
Turner, who is still there. 

In those days there was a much more 
tangible link between cultural initiatives 
and academic ones. Many campuses were 
moving ahead, but it seems that Denison 
and Wooster were the earliest to establish 
viable academic programs in Black Studies. 
On both campuses, this took the shape of 
interdisciplinary programs and. 1 might 
add. the programs at both of those cam- 
puses are still health v and thriving. Not 
long afterward. Ohcrhn also developed a 
ful I -tl edged interdisciplinary program in 
Black Studies winch has become a depart- 
ment. 1 believe it i^ the onlv dep.ntment 
that exists in the CI CA. On othei (II ( A 
campuses, ct torts wete undei\\a\ to at least 
develop ionises where the bamers to 
piograms 01 depaitinents were too gieal to 
o\enome. l-.uh of our campuses was 
struggling with its ow n version of moving 
sijuarelv into the twentieth centurv in 



terms of curriculum, as w ere institutions 
across the country. It was a time of aw ak- 
ening and development. 

Most of these efforts were spearheaded 
primarily by newly conscious students 
supported by a few committed faculty, 
black and white. Some campuses, of 
course, moved forward at a faster pace than 
others. Wooster formalized its interdiscipli- 
nary program in 1973 when its first 
director of Black Studies was hired, as the 
Black Studies curriculum was designed, and 
as the major was established. We have been 
graduating students with a Black Studies 
major from Wooster ever since. In the 
same year, Denison established its famous 
diversity requirement. It became a model 
for which other campuses strov e to 
achieve. This year, as Denison recognizes 
the twentieth anniversary of that require- 
ment, Albion's faculty, I understand, has 
voted to institute such a requirement. 
Progress is still occurring. 

The first formally structured effort to 
recognize the emergence of Black Studies 
in the consortium was the 1 ( )7H conference 
held at Denison. This effort was stimulated 
by Jon f uller and implemented primarily 
by Charles Henry who. incidentally, is just 
beginning his term as Chair of the National 
C ouncil of Black Studies. I don't know 
how the rest of you fe< 1 about that, but I 
think that's a coup for the CLCA. Charles 
left Denison to go to Berkeley but we still 
claim him. And of course, he had the help 
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of others. Again, I think it's dangerous to 
mention names, but I do recall that Erie 
Fehardo from The College of Wooster and 
Provost Woolson of Ohio Wesleyan, and 
of course Lou Brakenian all had some input 
into that effort. 

The cooperative etVort between schools 
and between faculty and administrators 
which characterize that early effort eonti li- 
nes to be a key element in die way Black 
Studies functions today. The result of that 
conference was the formation of a vers* 
informal and loosely organized group 
whose purpose was to evaluate the possi- 
bilities for increasing the presence of Black 
Studies on our campuses as well as improv- 
ing the quality of life for black students. 

We continue to hokl conferences 
around the circuit, sonic more successful 
than others. In 1983, The College of 
Wooster hosted a national symposium to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of its Black 
Studies program. Again Jon Fuller lent 
support from the (11 CA for this event and 
there arc some persons here in this room 
who were present there on that occasion as 
well as many of the other conferences that 
we held. Those conferences have been the 
life blood of that group because it is at 
those gatherings where we reaffirmed, 
where we rejuvenated and got the energy 
to go back to our own individual campuses 
and carry on the struggle. The struggle 
does continue and, unfortunately, u 
continues to be a struggle. 



There were conferences held in 1984 
and in 1986 with student life as much a 
concern as academic structure. The '86 
conference was the first one since 1978 
with such a wide spectrum of the campus 
community present. There were top 
administrators there as well as our faculty, 
all of whom heard Herman Blake and 
Jenella Butler make cogent presentations. 
Following that conference, the GLCA 
Board of Directors authorized the forma- 
tion of a task force to . . . I'm not sure 
what they were charged with. But I do 
know that they did a sort of multicultural 
assessment compiling information about 
what was happening on our various 
campuses. 

From that meeting also emerged a 
multicultural admissions committee, which 
was sort of the other arm to focus on the 
recruitment of minority students to our 
campuses. The Board of Directors, acting 
on this group's recommendation, estab- 
lished the position of part-time coordina- 
tor, a position in which Bonita Washing- 
ton-Lacey began serving in 1988. Through 
that position, we really began to coalesce 
and we have held a series of conferences 
since then: 1989 at Wooster; the fall of '89 
at Hope; 1991 in Kcnyon; and 1992 at 
DePamv. You have to remember there are 
very few of us. There are certainly more of 
us within the (il C!A than there were 
twenty years ago, but there are still very 
few of us. It takes an awful lot of energy 
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and soiik' folks do get burned out. 

The history of Black Studios in the 
(tLCA is conip 1 x. What we were trying 
to do despite the complexity of the history 
was to do something very simple. To 
establish within the parameters of the 
academy a non-traditional curriculum, to 
correct what many of us felt was an 
unconscionable omission, and to include in 
that curriculum that which had been 
excluded. 

Jeanine Elliott said to me when she 
asked me to do this, "We're going to be 
telling stories." If 1 could really follow that 
directive and tell the story in a less formal 
way, 1 would be following the cultural 
tradition, because that's what the African 
tradition is all about. Telling stones. 
Another part of that tradition is a comnui- 
nalism. Mind you, I did not say commu- 
nism. A commun/lism. Which means a 
sharing and a support That certainly has 
occurred in our growth and development 
in the (il.CA. There it has been character- 
ized by persistence and by support. We 
were sometimes in very lonely places, but 
it was helpful for us to know that someone 
else w as out there. 

There were along the way touch points 
and links with other things happening m 
the (Sl.C'A. Certainly we had some links at 
tunes with Women's Studies. Actually, 
there are those who will admit that what 
happened in Black Studies became the 
model for Women's Studies. They weie 



able to muster their resources in the ways 
in which (Jail (iritfin has outlined. We 
have sometimes traveled the road together, 
sometimes we have taken different roads. I 
think the highlight of our cooperation is 
what occurred at Penison, and 1 do want 
to emphasize that, where there was a 
cooperative effort between Women's 
Studies and Black Studies to establish a 
requirement in diversity, a graduation 
requirement in diversity. 1 think we might 
say Black Studies sought to enrich the 
curriculum, and the goal of Women's 
Studies was to transform the academy. 
Maybe we did a little bit of both along the 
way. 

The challenges that were there for us in 
the beginning are still there. One reason 1 
c an't just not acknowledge Women's 
Studies is because some of the energy that I 
have fed into Black Studies came along 
with my introduction into Women's 
Studies, although Black Studies has always 
been a kind of priority. We are still like 
Sisyphus pushing that rock up the hill. 
There are the naysayers, skeptics, and the 
guardians of the resources who are unwill- 
ing to concede that this is one of the best 
w ays of utilizing the resources, if we are 
looking toward the future. 

What we must face is that the question 
of multicultuialtsm is moot. 1 ook around. 
The very fact that we are here, both on 
our campuses and beyond that, the very 
faci that we are collect iwlv concerned 
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about the issue means that it lias sonic 
credence. The survival of our institutions 
really depends on how open we are going 
to be to this issue, because that's where you 
are going to have to get your students. 
And, you're going to have to be concerned 
about how they accept what we have to 
offer in the academy. 

What does the future hold for us? I've 
been accused of being a pessimist. Not at 
all. If that were so I'd have given up long 
ago, and I'm far from giving up. But I do 
confess to being pragmatic, rather than 
idealistic. And I posit that while the 
immediate future may look a little bleak. 1 
remind you that we are survivors, that we 
will endure. And. that Black Studies will 
continue to be the model for academic 
development as it has been in the past. 
There will be others who will seek to be 
included and we must find ways of doing 
that without destroying what has gone 
before, by defining ways to build on the 
foundation that we have. Actually, Black 
Studies becomes the metaphor for the 
academy. I think you do perceive that 
we're not going away. We in the academy 
must go somewhere and it is my feeling 
that we are going to go together. 

As tor the future, you have to remem- 
ber that Black Studies is not just tor black 
folks. It is not just for black students. What 
we bung to the academy in riches, benefits 
us all and I urge you to take advantage of 
th.it. We are not entirely in control of the 



future. We may lay the groundwork, we 
may present the blueprint, but it's going to 
take all of us to execute it. Let me ask you 
a question. When was the last time a black 
person was tenured on your campuses? 
When was the last time a black person was 
hired on your faculty who wasn't associ- 
ated with Black Studies? These are impor- 
tant questions for you to consider. It 
progress is to be made, it will be made in 
the (II ('A. You will remain on the cutting 
edge as you have been in the past. It is only 
here that we have been able to accomplish 
some of our goals in the way in which we 
have chosen. Nevertheless, I am called 
upon to recall Robert l : rost, we have miles 
to go before we sleep. 

I also want to acknowledge the level ot 
collegiality and to use Bomta Washington- 
Laeey's term of yesterday, stability within 
which most of us operate on our campuses 
and in this consortium, l iberal arts educa- 
tion as we know it in the (!K!A is doing 
what it was intended to do. It is pushing 
back the barriers. The need is still there but 
we're going to keep putting one toot in 
front of the other and I think we'll get 
where we want to go. Thank you. 

<\Y<i/ If. Solnmia: I've been asked to 
reflect on the (SI.CA's involvement in 
International 1-diuation. It's a pity there 
cm be only one such reflection this 
morning because there are others here 
from whom it would have been approprt- 
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ate tor us to hear as well. I do, however, 
want to single out two who are here. Irwin 
Abrams and Paula Spier, for each one 
represents, as it were, a different strand of 
my own international education. Irwin 
Abrams represents my first overseas study 
experience. In 1 966. he was the director of 
the second international seminar to Yugo- 
slavia. Eighteen CLCA students and three 
faculty members in political science, 
history, economics, and sociology went off 
to Yugoslavia. I think there were two 
more student seminars after that. It then 
switched over to a faculty development 
seminar and there may indeed be some of 
you present in the room who were part of 
that. One of the real strengths of that 
program was that it was truly an exchange 
of ideas. There were twelve Yugoslav 
students and their faculty representatives 
who joined us in that seminar. That 
program provided me with my first travels 
down the road of cross-cultural learning. 1 
think it's unfortunate that we have gotten 
away from this exchange of ideas in 
International Education. It is very sad for 
me to note what's been going on in the 
former Yugoslavia and to see the destruc- 
tion of towns where we visited and places 
where we met students. I am sure that 
exists on a number of campuses, for a 
number of people. 

Paula Spier represents the second strand 
in my international education and what I 
think is one of the truly great strengths of 



the CLCA. Following my return to Hope 
College in \ { )H\ as a faculty member and 
director of International Education. Paula 
was then the Dean at Antioch. She imme- 
diately began the mentoring process to 
ensure my commitment to the Interna- 
tional Education programs of (iLCA and to 
the GLCA in general. That commitment of 
individual faculty and administration to 
International Education, to Women's 
Studies, to multicultural affairs that you've 
been hearing about, and to faculty devel- 
opment seminars is. 1 think, one of the 
strengths that CLCA has. It is a trust and a 
loyalty that we all have. It's almost as if we 
each have yet another alma mater. 

When the (iLCA began, study abroad 
was a central focus of the consortium. 
Throughout the conference here we have 
heard glowing words about our interna- 
tional involvement and lots of. I guess what 
I would call rhetoric of our need as 
institutions and as a consortium to prepare 
citizens of the world, to teach for language 
competency, and to assist our students in 
acquiring an international perspective. But 
these ideals which were once very well 
reflected in the (iLCA do not today have 
the same solid grounding. 1 don't believe, 
in eonsortial programming. The field of 
international education in which we. once 
led is poised. I believe, to pass us by. We 
have a well-earned reputation but I'm a 
bit concerned about what tint reputation 
will be for us in the year 20 »3. 
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Today, wo have only three interna- 
tional programs of our own. A fourth one 
is through Kalamazoo College's generosity 
and others come to us through the Associ- 
ated Colleges of the Midwest. Of our 
three, two are English-language programs. 
Only Japan, the third program, has a 
language component and that worries me 
very much. 

Now. these are very solid programs. 
The European Academic Term has in fact 
evolved from those early Yugoslav semi- 
nars ar.J the comparative perspective which 
gives it its strength has shifted to different 
countries reflecting the state of Europe 
today. The Scotland program provides a 
direct entry to Aberdeen University and 
has been doing so tor many, many years, 
long before the British University Repre- 
sentatives were tripping over themselves on 
our campuses to tout their \\Vires. Japan 
Study at Waseda. sometimes called the 
Cadillac of Japan progr.ims, involves 
student exchanges to our campuses as well, 
another strength. It is a model for study 
abroad, but as first rate models go. it does 
not come cheap. 

We have not added a study abroad 
program of our own in a very long tune. 
Now. some might quibble with that 
statement. We did add a progr.nn in China 
but we did it by joining the CI EE Consor- 
tium. Russia w as added, but that's been at 
the initiative of the ACM programs to 
which we have joined. In that same time 



we've lost programs. We've lost our 
program in the Middle East, where once 
we were in Beirut, and tried Israel for a 
short time. And we've lost our program in 
Latin America. This eliminated two very 
important regions of the world and options 
for our students. That suggests to me at 
least, from my perspective, that we've lost 
our edge. Not necessarily as individual 
institutions; 1 think far from it. But as a 
consortium. 

Yet there are still some very serious 
cutting-edge developments that we're 
involved in. The Program for Inter- 
Institutional Collaboration in Area Studies 
(PICAS) and the C Consortium for lnter- 
liistitutional Collaboration in African and 
Latin American Studies (CICALS) pro- 
grams come immediately to nnnd in area 
studies and language acquisition. They're 
excellent, innovative programs. But I don't 
see that we've parleyed those programs 
into very much on our campuses or into 
the consortium. This is the fourth summer 
in which students are studying Portuguese 
at Michigan State University. CLCA 
students. But it seems to happen in isola- 
tion from study abroad experiences or from 
any kind of language learning that these 
students can follow up on when they 
return to our campuses. 

PICAS may be drawing to .1 close 
although there. 111 recent weeks, has been 
some cause for optimism. Six years of 
language study, faculty sabbaticals, and 
>*« ♦*« 
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The international program is not yet an integral part of what 
we do. It seems to me that that's the challenge for the next 
decade, lie have to fully embrace international education 
just as we have to fully embrace women's studies 
and multicultural affairs. 



faculty language study. But. what have we 
done consortially to institutionalize any of 
that intensive learning of non-traditional 
languages? 

We once led in study abroad, hut 
everybody does study abroad today. We've 
had faculty overseas, we've received 
visiting faculty. But we've never moved 
on. I don't think, to that next step of tying 
ourselves to our counterparts and looking 
at ways that we might discuss with them 
various pedagogical issues that re Lite to 
both here and overseas. 

We've not looked at the opportunities 
th.-.t I think really do exist for joint re- 
search, for filling faculty sabbatical leave 
replacements, and for awarding interna- 
tional student scholarship monies to 
students from countries in which we have 
overseas programs. Although, a number of 
us are in tact invoked in awarding interna- 
tional scholarship. 

I ast night we again heard our interna- 
tional perspective described as enormously 
successful and a goal that could have only 
been met because of our sense ot commu- 
nity within the consortium. What th\n 
troubles me is that we enter the fourth 
decade with an assumption that this 
perspective is now in place. 1 would 
suggest that the evidence does not support 
our having really institutionalized interna- 
tional education. It exists on our campuses 
in varying degrees. On some it could, if 
not cease to exist, certainly play a dimin- 



ished role if we cannot maintain the solid 
consortia! basis from which we all have 
gathered strength and guidance to sustain 
us and the international programs of our 
campuses. 

Our consortia! approach at the end of 
thirty years reminds me a bit of that Indian 
folk tale about the six blind men and the 
elephant. Upon encountering an elephant 
in the court of a maharajah. one of the 
blind men touched the elephant's side and 
said, "oh. the elephant is strong and wise 
like a wall." Another touched his trunk 
.Mid concluded the elephant was long and 
round like a snake, and another who felt 
the tusks said it's smooth and sharp, like a 
spear. And the one w ho touched the leg 
"it's round and firm like a tree." And the 
one who touched the ear said "it's very big 
and flaps, like a fan." And the one who 
touched the tail said. "ah. you have it all 
wrong. I he elephant is long and thin, like 
a rope." 

l or some of us. International Education 
is no more than the sending of students 
overseas. l : or some it's international 
students. l : or a few. it's an opportunity for 
faculty to travel, l or some it's a i opportu- 
nity for language study. I : or still others, it's 
a siphoning off of tuition or financial aid. 
And for too few. it's courses that are 
international in content, integrated into a 
curriculum that prepares students for study 
abroad. And then, after the study abroad 
experience, there are courses to which the 
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students conic back for true articulation. 

The intcrnation.il program is not yet an 
integral part of what we do. It seems to me 
that that's the challenge tor the next 
decade. Wo have to fully embrace interna- 
tional education just as we have to fully 
embrace women's studies and uiulticultur.il 
affairs. We have to bring these into the 
liberal arts curriculum m the same way I 
am told that, at one time, the sciences, the 
natural sciences, were not part of the liberal 
arts curriculum. But, who would think ot 
them that way today? For me, then, the 
challenges for the next decade include the 
following: global issues must be fully 
integrated across the curriculum, with 
study abroad fully articulated with that 
curriculum; study abroad and acquisition ot 
language competency need to be linked 
much more directly; we have to explore 
further the common ground between 
international issues, multicultural issues and 
women's studies needs in order to exploit 
those to the advantage of all of us; faculty 
development and linkages with overseas 
faculty especially at those sites where we 
have study abroad programs- need to be 
developed to our mutual benefit; and vers 
important, the cost of International 
Education needs to be budgeted for as a 
regular cost of educating our students, not 
as something to peiiodically visit to balance 
a budget. If we can move forward, in these 
areas, then I think the (iL(!A will indeed 
stand tall and lan»e and be recognized like 



the elephant tor what it is and for what we 
are, as leaders in International Education, 
flunk you. 

/'.mi/ (. \LKiinuy. /'ii»iv>/ win/ I hum of the College. 
li'j/uv/i College 

I'ttei l inlaiik, ftole>*or oj Hntory, H*j/m>7i College. 

< i.ii/ /J. < in ft in , .-WiMfc l } iofe»or oflinghdi and 
( '.ooiilniittoi, H'iuhch'* Studio, KtiLututzoo College. 

Yioiiiic C. U'i//mhi>. Ptofe.^or of Mtick Studio um/ 
/Wi/iui/ .Whh iiiul /V«i» o f tin- l\uulty. The College 

(>/ 1 1 i'iWO. 

\\\il IT. Sobtiuui, I'tojosoi of I httory anJ Ditotoi of 
Inh i iidtioiutl IaIuuihoii, Hope College. 
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Multicultural Education and its 
challenges for the future of higher education 



/.rii CJark: I he concept of niultu ultural- 
ism has already provided. I tin nk. a vehicle 
in novoi mI of our sessions lor helping us 
think together about possible directions for 
t ho next five or ten years. I think it's just 
cr.i/y 111 this world we live in to think 
about the next thirty yens, so we'll be 
more modest. It won't hurt, 1 think, in 
setting the stage tor this session to 
acknow ledge a couple of the many impor- 
tant contributions that have been made to 
this subject during the conference already. 
I don't mean to omit other important 
things that people have said, but three have 
struck me as particularly important tor us 
to keep m mind in this session. I think by 
recalling and honoring the people who said 
them and by lifting up those ideas we may. 
by repeating tlioin. remember them. 

One was said by Edgar Beckham 
\esterday and then repeated by linn in 
another session. It seemed to me particu- 
larly helpful in structuring our reflections 
on this subject. 1 le said if you want to 
know the roots of your community, if you 
want to know what \ou have in common, 
vou must talk about vouv ditferences. That 
seems so interestingly ditfeient than the 
wa\ we olteii think about and talk about 
disc Ussing dilleiciu es tli.it i thought it was 
woith mil httmg up W e all. I think, 
temembei v onvcisattoiis in whnh the teat 
ot ilei oiisiun tion. the leai of the feminist 
tiith|iie. was mii h th.it. somehow, we were 
.itiaul we would accentuate ditloieiu os in 



so many ways that we would break down 
the community which we thought was 
holding us together. What Ed Beckham 
would remind us of is that as w e talk 
together about our differences, I mean taik 
together, not get mad, yell and then walk 
out of the room, but talk together about 
our differences, we are forging the lan- 
guage of community — language in w hich 
w e can talk to and with one another. That 
is a really neat spin on the challenge of 
hernieneutics, deconstruction, and a lot of 
the critique of higher education that we've 
been debating for some ' une. 

Another comment was made by Honita 
Washington- 1 acey who yesterday morning 
reminded us of the importance of the 
moaning of words. She talked, you w ill 
remember, about the word "compromise" 
and the w ay m w hich that w ord, if w e're 
not careful, structures all kinds of relation 
ships and puts people in their place in a 
way that can be terribly destructive. She 
wasn't, in saying that, suggesting that we 
not use the word. She was suggesting, in 
the very best liberal arts tradition, that we 
be sensitive to the meanings of our words. 
In tint alter that session. I looked at the 
title tor this session. It is. "Multicultural 
Education and Its Challenges tor the 
I iitum of Higher Edm anon." And I begin 
to wonder how differently we would have 
thought about this session it it had been 
"Multu ultuial I -dm .Hum and Its Promise 
foi the I nunc ot I huhoi I duc.ilion " I hat 
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is not to say tli.it one or the other of those 
is right or wrong, hut th.it .is Bomt.i 
reminds us, and as Socrates reminded those 
to whom he spoke, words .ire powerful. 
Words help to structure the way we think 
about eaeh other and ahout issues. We. of 
.ill people, should he especially e.ireful 
ahout them. 

linally. 1 guess a fitting introduetion to 
this session was provided by Yvonne 
Williams just a few minutes ago this 
morning, when she said. "If inulticul- 
tur.ihsm is the question, it's moot." We'd 
better not be talking about whether, but 
about how. There are few people th.it I 
could imagine better equipped to help us 
reflect on issues of niulticultur.ilisni than 
two of the speakers we've invited to join 
us this morning. I want to introduce 
Manning Marable now, and then Cwyncth 
Kirk after Manning finishes. 

Manning Marable is a native of Day- 
ton. Ohio who received that kind of 
prestigious, excellent, and elite education 
which equipped him tor future success 
without any other real effort on Ins part. 
I hat is. lie graduated from l arlham. 
I hough it wouldn't have been necessary, 
he went on to the University of Wisconsin 
and the Universitv of Maryland. Manning 
has taught, been a senior resean lier. and an 
administrator in a dnv\mg array of impor- 
tant, but tieinendonsly different, institu- 
tions of highei edination in the United 
States I he\\c nuluded the Comniunit\ 



College of Baltimore. Towson State 
College, Smith College. Tuskcgce Insti- 
tute, the University of San Francisco. 
Cornell University, bisk University, 
Colgate University, and Purdue University. 
Then he took on the greatest challenge of 
all and became head of the Black Studies 
department at Ohio State some years ago. 
He is currently serving as professor m the 
departments of Political Science and 
History tor the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. He tells me that there is some 
prospect that he will soon be working in 
New York City, at either Columbia or 
NYU. doing really foundational work in 
some kind of institute dealing with race 
and public policy. Manning has been a 
columnist for some time. He is a commen- 
tator tor many public radio stations and has 
been busily involved over the past several 
years leading workshops tor public and 
many priv ate institutions on issues of 
niulticulturahsni and race in the workplace. 
It's really a delight to welcome and to 
ready ourselves to learn from Manning 
Marable. 

Mtuming Morohlc; Thank you so much. 
Whenever 1 speak at a CI CA Institution. 1 
feel like I'm going home. I'm not just 
saving that 'o wax eloquenth about ni\ 
relationship to both Parlhain and to other 
institutions in this consortium. I think that 
the character of the undergraduate educa- 
tional experience creates a kind of stamp; a 



Multiculturalism, really, is an approach toward a set of values 
which should inform the way in which we not only understand 
the changing character of American society but the way in which 
we understand education as being part of a process oj 
inclusion and democratization. 



ijucor impaet upon a young person's 
development th.it stays with her or him for 
tin- rest of their lives. Certainly tlut 
happened to me .it Karlh.im. There isn't a 
tune I ean think of whenever I'm holding .1 
department meeting wliere 1 don't ,isk 
people tor a sense of the meeting. People 
look .it me oililly. It's a Quakerism. 

It's .1 pleasure to speak to you this 
afternoon about the promise ot 
inultieulturahsin in the context ol Amen 
i.ui eiltu'.ition .11 hI, nioie spei itieallv . ill 
lusher ediie.iliou. Wh.it I'd like to do this 
afternoon is to outline the ihuieiiMons ot ,i 
dialogue vvhuh is designed to bring us 
1 loser to the iile.ils ol multK uliuralisin and 
.uadenue exeelleme ,is the\ rel.ite to the 
praitii.il task we have .is ediuatoiv |\| like 
to address three inter related themes: liist, 
wh.n h .1 useiiil definition lor the phr.ise 
miiltii ulmr.ihsni 

In \nieiii.in soiieiv. people use woids. 
oveiiise words, and t.ilk p. 1st e.uh oihei 
I he\ mean dilleienl things but use tin* 
ideutn a I dis» ouim* So. I'm 1:0 m 11 10 giv e 
\ mi M.nable's \ eision ot w I1.1t 
mult H ultm iIimii in Multn uIiui.iImii. i« .ill\ 

Is .Ml ippio h ll low .ml .1 sel ot \ .ill I fx w I ih It 
should iiifonn ih* w.i\ in whnh we 1101 
oul\ tuuleisl.iiul the 1 lunging 1 h.n.u lei ol 
\ nu Hi hi soi irt\ . hut tin w i\ in w I m ti 
w e uiuleist.iihl edm .ilion as being p.ut ol .1 
pnu ess ol 1111 hision .uul deniot 1. it 1 /.it ion 
I hat is to s,i\ . multii uIiui.iImii is ,1 pel 
speitive on tin .'ilui.itton.il piojeit o| 

o 
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bringing more Aniene.uis into not .1 
mainstream, hut into .1 dialogue ot equality 
.uul opportunity where we le.irn .uul sh.ire 
from e.ieh other on the b.isis ol niutu.il 
respeet. 

Seeoiid. wh.it .ire the general trends for 
people of eolor in Amerie.fs eilue.ition.il 
institutions? Now bee.uise 1 .1111 .1 soei.il 
seientist of the African American cxperi- 
enee, in terms ot'niy own research, most ot 
n iv eoinineiits will focus on the disturbing 
trends away from edueational equality that 
are being expeneiu ed In IM.u k Americans 
111 the I l Jttt K and k. 1 hese inei|ii.ihties are 
leading us into two unequal Ameruas. Not 
as the Kernel C onunissious.iid.tuiebl.uk 
and one white, but one whnh is over 
vvhclniinglv Ml.uk. I anno, and Aineiii.in 
Indian. It is people ot iohu, and low 
uuoine people ol whatever volor, divided 
In levels ol skills, learning, and .ueess 10 
edut.ition.il oppoitinnties And although 
om lot Us is on lusher edin .iiuui, I wain to 
mention hnelU a lew lem.nks about 
ediu.iluui.il mei|ualn\ whnh is linked 10 
juobU'ius ol publn edtuatioii whn h we 
lunl out sel\e\ dealing with at the level ot 
1 ol leges and uiuv eisities 

I hud. it we nulv 1. ne about Ainciua's 
nuinuits 1 oinnuuuties .uul lostcnng gieatci 
mteiiultui.il dialogue, how would we 
begin to 1 hart a bluepiint 1 01 .1 uiuhi 
1 ultuial agenda in our unn eiMties and 
1 ollegcs: t an colleges be leineis lot the 
letliv igoi.itioii ot 1 onstlUi live healthv 
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relations across the hue oi\ olor in this 
country? Can we. in short, bridge the raoc- 
cl.iw-t.uih lino th.it trembled .1 yo.ir ago in 
I on Angeles? Can w e find ,1 w ay to heal 
this country, and cm w e find a wav to 
create a doniocracv in which all of us h.i\o 
tull opportunity? 

About a year ago. I w.i\ united unex- 
pectedly, and some might s.i\ inexplicably, 
by ABC Television to appear on \ighihm' 
to debate with former Secretary of Hduca- 
tion William Bennett on the subject of 
multuulturaliMii Now the issue under 
di\cii\\ion. wulun the rubric of 
multu ulturaliMii. was whether schools 
should adopt new textbooks and teaching 
tt\ hmques whuh would include a full 
range ot Ameru.fs racial gender and ethnic 
di\crMt\ Now I tn an old debater and 1 
know that the best strategy under debate i\ 
to frame the discourse, frame it from the 
beginning, and 1! \ou tr.iine it correctk no 
that \011r opponent 1.11ft disagree with the 
basu principles ot what sou are arguing, 
then \ou\e won ahwuh No matter what 
eKc happens So | lumped out and spoke 
titM. and 1 said tiom the outset that what 
we'ie lealK talking about in multu ul 
turaliMii means two ha> . premises 

I list, die ici ogninon tint \nu \u a'» 
histoix and i nit uve ot this nation's .u*oni 
phshments weie not iclleited so*eh ui the 
utnuies o! on!\ one eihnn gioup \ug!o 
Vixotts . ot b\ peopK spt ikingiMu 
Itnguige I f.chsh oi b\ oiu 1 iu " 
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< Whites), or b\ people with one religion 
^Christianity). African Americans, Hispan- 
ics, Asian Americans, Pacific American 
people, and American Indians are others 
who have made central contributions to 
this societv. 

My second premise was that, beneath 
these differences are some underlying 
principles and \ allies which .utualK bring 
us together as .1 people; the shared ideals ot' 
human equality, of doiuocr.icv . of indi- 
vidual liberty and opportunity I held that 
niulticulturahsni in thai context is a prism 
through winch we understand different 
experiences, but aKo some shared values 
winch undercut the various communities. 
Now Bennett was asked. "\\ ell. what do 
\ou think about this?" He said. "W ell. uh. 
frankly I can t realk disagree with that " 
And I said. "Cot \ou." 

Bennett, however. quukK regrouped 
and later said. "\\ ell. now that l\e had a 
ihaiue to think about this aftei the bleak, 
there are some things that we do disagio*. 
about " 'Number one." he said, "that 
there is an objective truth to 1 istoix. and 
that am deviation from the icutial Ik is m 
histon is nothing less than piopag.unf.i 
"t >ka\~ \\ ho iv to determine the tmth : " I 
isktil "Isn't tuitli in siv i.il siieiUi' 01 in 
the hum. unties a wa\ ot understanding 
mhuI 01 luluual phenomena whuh will 

in depending upon the tenam upon 
w hu h one stands** And hoin the pi.n tu al 
, xpctuiu es a gioup ot people have, in 
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gleaning sonic insight into phenomena?" 
Well. Bennett \.iul. "truth is truth is truth." 

Now Bennett \v.i\ wrong, wax wrong, 
wax wrong, and I can continue. The main 
point he made, though, was that, "w ithin 
thix truth we must nixixt upon .1 primacy. .1 
primacy of W estern civili?ation " In the 
definition of what ix truth, that in. the 
tlnngx th.it we h.ive gleaned from the Wext 
clearly established thetr xupenonty. 

Now 111 doing curru uluin devclop- 
inent. I've run into this argument, that 
what \01fre tr\mg to do in add Alice 
W alker and throw out William 
Shakexpeare. That in to n.i\ the primacy ot 
\V extern iiv ih/*ation. culture, heritage, etc. 
must he maintained at the core in the 
i in riculuni n o th.it we all have a shared 
framework. No one wantx to throw awa\ 
\X llham Shakexpeare; at least, thev 
shouldn't What we should uisisr upon i^ 
that whatever cultural, xocial. political, or 
economic insights we ha\e into the human 
experience, that siniplv the geographv ot 
the Wext. meaning wextern Furope. doex 
not define the bass ot that truth 

I low do we understand the fratncwoik 
tor niultic ultuialixiir W ell, in traditional 
vihnlaiNhip. the term ethnic ltv gencrallv 
icteis to .i broad tange ot mm.iI prutucv 
Khivtoi*. nid \aiue^ \\ hull give 1 gioup 
m ulcntitv ot "and toi it^clt I 01 Americans 
ot a \xian. I\uific Mind, Hispanic. I anh 
bean, *\ineiican Indian, and African 
bat kgiounds. explication* into etlinu 



identity are more complicated because they 
are abo directh related to their subordi- 
nated status within the hiMor\ ot iIun 
country. A subordination whuh in charac- 
terized by eeononnc mccjuahtv. political 
uticierrepresentation or no representation at 
all. and social or cultural inec|uaht\ within 
the larger context of a social order Thus, 
multiculturalisni for people ot color xhould 
mean several specific points. 

The first factor 111 the definition ot 
liiulticulturaliNin should be the vantage 
point of history, or the historical perspec- 
tive of those people who have experienced 
inequality and discrimination. The values, 
the rituals, the behet systems, the cultural 
experiences, and social patterns ot the 
people ot color in America are rooted 111 a 
\ erx distinct and unique historical process. 
Idcntitv 111 thiN xenxe in largek a group's 
hixtorual cohm iousiicsx of itself. Hn collec- 
tive suffering and experiences, its attempts 
at selt -definition, and Un efforts to create a 
context m whuh it can ulueve full human 
diunitv 

Second, the pursuit ot iiiultic ulunaliMii 
bv definition must be comparative in Un 
malvNiN A niultu ultuial perspective should 
appio.uh c* a* h uuliMclual cultural tiadition 
that is. Anient an Indiiu culture, or 
C "hu ago \ 'allure. et» v\ ith an aw .nvne*s of 
its tntcgrtvv ai : histoiu.il contiiimtv Mm it 
nniNt al»o seek the parallels of experience, 
values, and ti ditions between the various 
gi» nip* jt should ibo link the bash patterns 
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77/c task ofmulticuhuralism is in part to deconstruct the 
racist assumptions and theories within traditional scholarship 
about people of color l : urthermon\ it must present a rigorous 
hut passionate defense of . . . 



ot vultur.il. political. and noci.i! organiza- 
tions of people ot color with the cultural 
patterns of Americans ot h.urope.in Jew cut 
We should explore those commonalities 
which make us .ill Americans and those 
critical points ot departure whuh ha\c 
created divisions an J lal ^ oiillu t^ 
between various groups. 

1 InrJ. a inultuultur.il cutiuulum 
should he mtcrdisc iphnarv m its thcoietu.tl 
and methodological approaches, mtegiaimg 
the insights of various Jim lphnes in ilie 
humanities and social sciences. Students m 
the field should he trained to seek answers 
in a wule spectrum ot acadeinu tukK. 
recognizing that the various experiences ot 
people ot\olor m America uiniUM he 
understood through the narrow prism of 
one discipline or method ot social anaksis 1 

\ ourth. a multicultural approach in 
education depaits from traditional \\ esicm 
^hol.udnp m thai it ^ec k^ u»i)viiuhl\ to 
he i t\pe ot inteHectuai piaxis 

1 he task ot sc hoi iislnp in tlu held i> 
in »t nieieh to he desc i ipu\ e ot nltui .il oi 
^\ 1. 1 1 plu nomenon. hut to l\ c once 1 1 \ e 
1 hat is tlu- \ ast hod\ ot tiaditioii.il ^ hoi 
ail\ wilting and research thiougiiout tlic 
eighteenth and nineteenth, and tlnoiigliout 
most ot the twe ntieth cCiltui\ . ihout 
\mc?u in Indium. -Vim -Xnutu m\ 
t> huanos. \tiuan \nuiuaiis. nuiotlui> 
has heen mtluciu ed In I in oc enn isin tn tlu 
concept ot racial intcitontv ot non \\ hius 
I heic is .» need to u\ ogm/e that the 



totality ot the American experience, as I 
told Hill Dennett, is not expressed and was 
not created by a small subset of individuals 
from western luropc. Consequently . tlu* 
task of iiiultu ulunalisin is in part to 
deconstruct the racist assumptions and 
tlieoiic's witliin traditional sc holarship 
about people of color. Rirthcrinorc. it 
must piesent a rigorous but passionate 
defense ot the principle of human ec|uaht\ 
and the cultural integrity of all peoples 
And finally, a multicultural approach to 
education should include a scholarlv 
v oniniitineut to einpow ernient and human 
transformation. 

1 hcorics i>t c ultural and social reality, 
whuh stop short ot addressing basic human 
piobleiiis. as experienced m the ever\da\ 
world foi people ot color within America 
are useless A tltcorv is ouh important m 
tite amount of human leahty it helps t c > 
explain C ritu al ideas about culture, 
Iiimoiv. NOcic tv. and human development 
i in ttul\ empower a people who have 
cxpeiieiued uiccjualitv or social injustice. 
I he ta^k ot s 1 |iolais|np in this held is to 
help to numiie and to tostcr a critical 
oMist lousiiess and constructive awaieness 
among c oiumumtics ot people ot ». olor. 
\ss|xung individuals and gioups to c leate 
tlu c onditioiis foi new hum in possibilities 
in then d.uK lives 

I'eih.ipN tlu gieatist insight til niulti 
c ultuiahsin is it^ spc\ ul relev.uicv to people 
who ,ue not i.uul muioiities in appicciu- 



. . . the principle of human equality and the cultural integrity 
of all peoples. And finally, a multicultural approach to education 
should include a scholarly commitment to empowerment 
and human transformation. 



nig the lull \pcvtium ot luun.ni lit*.- and 
creativuv whuh i^ a part ot tun uvih/ation 
Put in brief. Afro Anicruan studicN in 
important not )u^i toi bl.w k students it is 
important .uul iclovanl to evervono. 1 hat 
studv inji the Native Aiiktujii oxpcucncc. 
or the Am.iii Anicruan experience, in not 
important smiplv to racial mmontio, hut 
this in important to .ill students regardless ot 
their ethnic or racial 1\k kgiouud. 1 his in 
inv framework for multiciilturaliMii. TIiin in 
\\ hat I moan In it. 

Now. one might qucNtion uh\ Hill 
Dennett, the chief intellectual of the 
Reagan revolution, arguablv. and no m.ui\ 
others arc m Niich a ti//v about the term 
multuulturaliNiu W o rctcntlv learned after 
the debate that the Ohn 1 oundation pavs 
Hill Hennctt about $Pr>.i"Hi a \ear to do 
abNoluteK nothing except debate people 
like me on television; that the Ohn 
1 oimd.itton pa\N I mda Chavez S"2.»»H' to 
aiuue the Name kmdN ot" diatribes agamM 
niiihiculturaliMii. or Pineal H Sou/a — 
vvis.tum ijst voar from the Ohn 1 ounda- 
tion. oi Ssoimmhi to former protean- Allan 
Hlooni foi Iiin ediu.ition.il program whuh 
w is it the liiivcrsitv or l hu ago 

I nlikc mam othei foundations. Ohn 
his made Jen pinion pnt\ affiliations, 
lombinmg that with an c\t ionic hostile 
acend.i to niultu ultui iIimii Win au 
iiMiNCivauvc intellectuals and iIicnc lounda 
tuMis no (tightened In the trim' One ol tin 
ic.isons. I believe, is bci ui^c ot the end ol 



the C old W ar. With the Soviet Union 
going out ot business, American conserva- 
tives now no longer have a common 
ideological eiieniy. Hv criticizing and 
attacking inultu ultur.il education, by 
attacking and smearing .iftirinative .ution, 
thev arc dohberatelv manipulating racial 
and gender s\nibols to mobih/e their 
Niipporters within the society 1 his is a 
point Tin going to tome back to at the 
end: that the debate around inultKiil- 
turalisin goes fir bevond the confines ot 
lusher education. W hat we re reallv talking 
about, ultimatelv. in the future of American 
sociotv jn a whole. 

The Nccond point I wish to make in 
examining questions ot divciMtv is placing 
problems ot lusher education into their 
immediate social and political context. The 
American Council on Education reported 
that m l l >S l >, raciNt incidents including 
plivsu al assaults on African American 
students were icportcd at over 1~4 cam- 
puses I his was a tvpual voar. Owr the last 
fn veais \ou have seen more than h«i 
instaiu es ot i.u lal limits timed at people 
o! ioIoi at \ oik ges and uinveiMticN aiioss 
the *. ountrv 1 lov\ do we iikmniiic the shut 
in i.uial and ethnu attitudes on lollcgc 
< unpiiscs*' Pi Reginald W ikon is scnioi 
si holai at the \mciuan I ouiuil on 
1 dtu ation explains it this vva\ v,}uoU 
"\\ c have a difference in teiniN ot the 
n itiotial * lunate that existed in the !*»i»'K 
hoin the \ K *^K In the I'»mk there w.is .i 
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po\inw climate in the enforcement of civil 
rights laws. Today that positive climate no 
longer exists.'* 

Sever.il years ago \\ \r>u\\h did a poll of 
several thousand W hite college students 
across the eountrx. The college students 
were asked questions about race relations 
and attitudes. Most college students 
questioned indicated that Whitc-nunont\ 
relations on then college campuses were 
either "friendK but not close** i.ihout 
or "close and harmonious" t2~". >. Hut then 
when \cir>u\t k asked them whether 
college* should uurease efforts "to recruit 
additional iiiuioritx students.** only 3""«- ot 
all students lesponded favorably . Onl\ one 
tn six white students polled strongh 
Lnored attempts ' to hire nunont\ f.iculn** 
while nearK halt urged "no special effort 
should be made." I hen when asked 
whether "the decreased number ot 'African 
American students has negameb affected 
\our education.* 4 53 of the White 
students polled responded that their 
education has "not much been affected.*' 

Win do we see such negative attitude* 
among W lute indents who are too \oung 
to leniembei thee nil rights mo\einent : 
IVih.ip* that * oui .m*wei Main \\ lute 
*tUiIent* hclte\ e tin* tbout tin pie*tiui »>t 
1 itmo. A*ian \mciK tn. \.iu\c Ann man. 
» 'i \t! ii .in Ameiuan *tudcitt*. idmmnlii 
ton. and l.iiiiltx on then iainpu*es then- t* 
a until that le** qualified mmoiitie* tie 
Jnpltiing mote ijmhlied \\ lute* in the 



hundreds of thousands on our campuses. 
Hut the truth, according to the Carnegie 
Commission bduc atioiial Report, is that 
w hen the le\ el of educational obtainiueut 
and scholarlv product i\ it\ is held to be 
equal. African Ameru am still receive 
tenure and promotion at a lower rate than 
Whites. Whites receive about 7N H -» of all 
IMi.l V*s. but occupN about ST'V of all 
tenure track faculty positions throughout 
the United States .n of IWu. As of I 1 ) 1 in. 
college and university faculties were still 
nearly l 'u", white and still way above ~0'\ 
male. 

There is another myth: that elite 
univeiMties and colleges lower standards 
spec lticalh for racial and ethnic nuiioniie*. 
while all White students are being held to a 
much more rigorous standard. Perhaps no 
one acquainted these student* or the other 
people who believe the*e myths with the 
concept of legacies. Hack m lWn. 1 had 
the *tat* on 1 larvard College. In l° l IU. if 
\ou applied to Harvard College to join the 
freshman class. \ou would have a likeli- 
hood ot admission ot one m ten. It \ou 
w ere .i let:.u \ . it \ our grandfather or gre.it- 
gii.it gi.unliathei attended Harvard, oi 
peihip* I *hould *a\ "llarxood". then \ou 
would line a \ tie ot admission at 44' 
I hat w i* in I'i'Mi Sound* kind of like 
illiiniatisc action loi an elite, doesn't it" 

I lieie's a unth that hundred* of 
thoimud* ot underqualified Hispanic and 
HI u k *tiuients are taking awa\ oppoitinu- 
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ties from better qualified W hite students 
who are the nuuuent vutinis of reverse 
disi rmnnation. Hut the reality is tli.u 
during the 1'ISiu .111 J earlv 'KK, the per- 
i entage of tinnoritv high m IiooI graduates 
th.it went on to iolleges .utualh declined. 
In about ot .ill Mispanu Inch 

ni hool graduates between the ages ol 
eighteen and tweittv m\ weie enrolled m 
college \\\ I'^'O. less ih. m 24"' weie in 
mllege 1 he same pen entage. the s.mie 
ietie.it ol ediu.ition.il equahtv on lined toi 
Ahu.in Ameiie.ins In l'>~x \2 ol all 
lll.kk high si hool gudiutes aged eighteen 
.uid twent\-si\ weie .mending i olleges 
fifteen vears Liter, less ih.m 2" eit them 
were enrolled m i olleges nul umv ei situ s 
Meanwhile. \\ lute iollege eiuolhuents 
durnig the s.nne vears .utn.dk unie.iM'J 
from .lhout 32.4 to ,*n 1 he total 
number of White students eniolled horn 
l l )~5 to | l >nn nure.ised In o\ei I nulhou 
students; th.it exceeds the tot.il nuinbei ot 
Afrit an Anient .in students m highei 
education. Opportunities tor Atruan 
Anient an .it id I atmo .tudents .utu.ilK 
dei lined over the List lilteen oi twentv 
v e.iis. 

I he h.isu p ittein ot edin .ilioii in the 
|nKo N 1IU | »hi N lux uui.iIK been tow ltd 
gieatei ehlisiii. denvmg edin .itloti.il 
oppoiiumties to nclltoiis ol peoplt ol n»|oi 
.is well is low nuoine nul pool people 
I he iv el.lge I Hilton nnl tei * loi studi ills at 
loltt ve u st ite v oik ei ' inoie di in doubled 



between I'JSn Wii. At four-year private 
universities and i olleges, the average 
tuition and tees rose from S3, SOU m I'M) 
to nearK S'J.iMHi bv NS'J. At the same 
tune, the I eder.tl (loveninicnt aggressively 
eut financial aid programs. Hack in 1 ( >4^. 
for example, the Ivder.il Ciov eminent 
alloeated l, "<- ot its budget on education. 
1 odav that figure is about 3.5''... In \ x H\ l K it 
funded nhmmi graduate fellowships. Today 
it funds I2jumi. Several edueational 
funding programs virtually disappeared. 1 or 
example, the Department of Hducatioit 
spent S million on iollege housing 
loans ui P'N2 llv I'JS'J. alter two terms of 
Keagan. onlv S2" million was spent on that 
pio^i.mi In l'^ n . >2 of all un oiiiing 
lieslmu n .it i olleges tluoughout the 
iOimiiv le^eived aid troni the Pell Chant 
I'logi.uu toi low to nuddle-iik oine 
students I en veais latei. onlv In"., were 
ie* eiviug IN II ( ■ i ii it aids I hat's what we 
me ui In ? ietie.it horn edmattonal oppor- 
tunitv and equahtv 

I low do we undeist.md the eh.iuge in 
the iaii.il i lunate on our college e.impuses 
todav*- Not through the signs that read 
"'White" and "Colored" at publk places 
lliat w is the iriteiia and uuderst.mduig ol 
i. kill disi riiiunatinu a generation ago. 
1'iihips we i an uudeist.uid that ietie.it it 
we take i look at speiifu aieas where we 
mi* that the gams that weie .ulueved m the 
mu and ""<>> have been tinned into reveises 
m the Si k and l ltu \\ e <. an take a look at 
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the xi.ittMU'N tor Atruan Aincrnan doctoral 

ilciilVOx. 

It] the year 1 twoiwil m\ Ph.D.. 

the total number ofxtudontx ivk-imii^ 
doctoratcx .u American univerxitiox wax 
about 32.' » Hi. ot' which 1.1 Id weic 
received by African Americam. Bv the 
cark P>S<K during the period ot 
Kca^aiUMii. the nuuiber ot 'Atruan Allien- 

diN liomij on to graduate xdiool and 
ultnnatcK receiving Ph.D.N bc^an to 
decline. The Reagan Adiiuiiixtration 
initiated budget ciUn m ediuation. replaced 
i;o\ eminent ixrantx tor Io.uin, deliberately 
Inked uiioinplov meiit toi low -nu oiue 
people, making it dilVuult to atlord tuition 
it puWoNNioii.il m IiooIn Hut peiliapN nio\t 
daiiianiiii; wax the ethiue and racial i lunate 
that w.in extablixhcd by Ke.iixan and hu 
adnunixtration. \W devaluing and uudorcut- 
uiit; itiimutive action, it xem a chilling 
nu-Ns.im' to e\er\ uixtitutiou .u ions iIiin 
» ouuti\ It in not xitrprixiui; that b\ the 
mid to late P'Sik. uui boii.ui to vee a 
pic» ipuoiiN diop in Atruan Auiernanx 
bemu ciuolled m main protoxxional x t hooU 

md ui n adciun nwitutioiix ,u the m idu tic 
lo\ i*l In P>S~, ouK ~dS Atruan Anieinaiix 
i. i\id doi ioi Hon In lwwj. iiui^hb ^i"' 
\lin in \nu'i u aiix ioi ei\ oil Ph D x \ 
-in itK'i miuiboi. in othei woidv th.in 
Mc.uk tw en.\ \ oar\ ip> 

I bote in a dnoi t i ounoi tion betw oou 
thcitiMs 1 iloxiiiboil in Iniihei ediuation 

md the i intent pioblonu that o\ut in mil 



pubhe m IiooIn. According to a reient 
report ot the Parix-baxod organization on 
eeonoinie cooperation and development, 
the United StatON xpouding tor education 
lagx behind the majority ot w extern 
mdiiNtnal natioiiN. Out ot twentv mduxtrial 
oouiitiiON. the United StatON rankx oul\ 
thirteenth in itx per capita public xponding 
on education. Smaller eountnex like the 
Netherlandx. Noi\v.i\, and Denmark uneM 
tar more in their xchook than we do. 
Children m Japan attend xchoolx neaik 
Ni\t\ more davx eaeii \ear than thou 
Aur.Tican counterpartN and coiinocjuoiuU 
xcore much higher than Auiencan voting 
people at all agox in math and mioiuo. I he 
dropout rate m Japan, tor example. i> about 
h>' compared to 2~ toi publu xihooh m 
the United Statov 

The deepext ch.iNin ot' eclin.uion.il 
uioqualitv xeparatex American largoxt urban 
xdiool NVNtoniN horn the more privileged 
elitiNt m hooU in the Niiburbx. In a rei out 
NtinK b\ the C oinu il on C iro.it C u\ 
SchooN. the tortv NO\en largoxt urban 
m hool diNtiutN xpent about S3.2uu jvi 
pupil w hn h u nc.uh SI .< u n > U-nn tb.m 
Niibuibau ni IiooIn xpend per xtudout Hut 
what's even nioie xigmtuant in the ditici 
oiue ot lundniu lexeU i\ how these iuouion 
no alloi nod and the i.u lal and mh tal i Ion 
pi o tile of the xtudeiitx w ho .no being 
noi v ed 1 hi> It ix ,i diiei t niip.ii t. ultima toh . 
on what ue do mxule ot Inghei ediuation 
I hese ton\ xexoii laige uiban m hool 
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7 7/(' college itself must take proactive jffiwnitive >tep< to 
iittowtnoiiiite the cultures, the existence of people of color 
within the framework o f their community. 



s\ stems are all located ni cities with nioie 
than 1 4 million people. I hese school 
systems have disproportionateh laiue 
populations of people ot color and mauv 
students vv itli spec i.il needs I hese m hooU 
.u\* responsible tor onl\ 13 ■ oi ilie nation s 
total enrollment hut the\ have one tliiul ot 
all Hispanic children aiul neaih 4i>' ot all 
HKuk children. I he\ also have 2V oi'all 
i hildren livmu below ilie I edeial 
Government's poveitv line 

Responsible tor one third ot ill 
students with limited I nuhdi abiluv. iIum 
'.i hooU must now allocate greater tuiuls toi 
health hmaucv institution in the I nuhsh 
lanuua^e. and remedial ediuauonal pm- 

mis than subuibau si hoolv I ess monev in 
left over tor teachers* salaries, textbooks, 
libraries, new equipment, and computers. 
Bv contrast, suburban m hooU not onh 
have more monev to spend, hut the\ aie 
able to allocate then resources more 
ueneroiisk on the tools whuh make 
leainmc possible I hex spend, toi example, 
about S^oh moie pel student than laiue 
j ii\ \^ hooU on i lassioom institution, 
espec iall\ op hooks ami leteieiu e vvoiks 

\\ h\ has oui uo\ ei iinieut Joiu *o httie 
lo i lose the tisc.il disp.it uv between the 
sti uuizhni: urban school s\ stems thu 
educate piedoiinu iiuK Ml.uk and I ttu.o 
^indents with deterioiatmc tax have- v* tin 
situation toi the submbau schools whuh 
di iw then students tiom the middle md 
uppei closes* I lieu is no i|UiMioii that 

o 
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i.ue and ethiueity are major factors tor 
these 'itterenees. I ess than one in tour 
students currently attending the l.irge urban 
publn school s\ stems, these tortv -seven 
school districts, are White. The tort\ -seven 
larue c uv schools ediuate onh :V\. ot the 
countrv's White ehildren. The reason 
pei haps that our officials ean ignore these 
k ential c ities and ignore the crisis ot 
ediualion is because ot the rac ial and class 
composition ot the people heini: educated. 

\\ iiat are the implications toi us, then, 
m luiihei education? Well, in the I'WN 
sociologists beuan to talk about the perma- 
neiu povert\ ot "millions ot low-income 
people' who are outside ot the process ot 
production, who have not held jobs .md 
have little prospect ot prominent emplov 
nient in their lives. I he phrase that people 
use to desc ribe tins c lass is the underc lass 
Now it" v mi look outside ot America's 
central cities, (he tutor that helps to 
perpetuate this unde"class perhaps more 
than anv other tac tor is w hat 's oc c uirinu 
inside ot public education *\t a time when 
our econoniv is demanding a hiiihei level 
ot technical abiluv. and a luuhei level ot 
matlu in itu al .md s^ leiiutn skills toi the- 
labor tow e. tew ei muei citv vounc pi opli 
aie bemu piepaied ac.uleinu .tllv 

lu m.mv c Hies, die diopout mi u m 
nou \\ hue hii;h m hool students c \c c c ch 
to V loss die 1'iuted States, meu th in 
I Son | hspauu md Mac k teenatiei s diop 
t tut ot si hoo| eve i\ m utile da\ \no ot 




those students xx ho stay m school, millions 
don't reieixe serious training in gcometrx 
or .iliiobra. hiolo^x , the soei.il seaenees. 
lustorx. or foreign launuanes. Manx ot 
these students .11^ Unated in the uiner-unes 
and will luxe xetx tew opportunities to he 
lonipetitixe m tin* labor foue ot the 
tutute 

It will not be hum. perhaps, before a 
new in ot semenation max e\M in nui 
x i-iui.il * utev ihieatemiii: the prospei ts foi 
11111111" dexelopnieiu ot millions ot 1 .umo. 
Hl.u k .nui loxx uu ome x ouih I his nexx 
lottn xxont be defined In si^ns leadme 
"W hue" .uul "( oloied" is xx e had lit the 
Inn I toxx \ei;iei;jleil south Instead, tin 
nexx se^ieiMtion ot the txxentx fit xc leiunix 
mi re.Mnulx i^ the dtxiMon hetxxeen the 
ediuated luxe* and the tindeiediu ated 
h.ix e-nots. 

So the ehalleii^e of dixersitx th.u exists 
in oni i cntr.il i ittes is .i i lialleiit:e tli.it xxe 
h.ixe to f.ue in the ionte\t ot hiuhei 
education Moxx Jo xxe heum to dexelop .1 
hlnepniu toi ihxerMtx inside ot our campus 
i oinniututies th.u In^iib to ti\ to addiess 
some ot the \triu tur.il ptoblenis ot uu\|iial 
it\ : Well, despite the intiodiu lion ot \tio 
Xllieiu.ui ot 1 .umo oi \ itixe \ineli. .in ot 
ethnti studies ^ oiu h's, mini mux stiuknt 

s'l'.lik wjolipv OI lMtM1ltt'\« It lU'|» 

pto^i hit-, xx i \i til h i\ i lone xx ix n > e*« 
on « »iu » o|h i mipiivi - i»»xx imI uklit ^ine 
tlu piohli m I v ill \< uk nit* ip.iit lit id 
I lu t <m i if t.i i JiK itmi i i- »|4iHi vitnpK 



Well-meaning college administrators and 
taeultx reini to perveive the problem ot* 
dixersity as a problem xvliieh is generated 
by the mehiMon of minorities into their 
institution. And x\e must be frank about 
this, lu other xxords, I have talked xxirh 
administrators. I luxe been tc.uhnii: tot 
sexenteeu xears. W ell-meaning adimuistra- 
tors max x lexx the problem nt'r.u i^m on 
then lanipiis as .i problem ot Hl.uk adjust 
nient or a Hl.uk problem, oi a 1 attuo 
ptoblem. a dilemma ot muiorux adjust 
meiu or mobility to die .uadeinu main- 
stream Hut aetuallv. and in all honestx . 
t.u tal dis*. runmatioii in not a HLu k problem 
ot an I lispanu problem. KaeiMii in a sxstem 
^enetated bx xOital. eeonoinn . ,md pohtn.il 
i oiixequeiues ot W hite authorux. eluiNiu. 
and privilege 

People ot eolor should not be de- 
manded or required to adjust ro the 
u.uiitional aeadetnn environment of ehtisin 
.uul privilege xxithitt a iollei:e. I he iollei:e 
itselt nuist t.tke pro.utixe aftirni.it ix e steps 
to .Keonunodatc the iiiltures. the existcnee 
of people of iolor xxulnn the ttamexxotk ot 
then eouimuuitx. 1 he i urrii uluni. the 
personnel hit me poluies, and the .tdmum 
nation must tetleit the legitimate lomerns 
ot people of io|oi tt the uuderlxuit; t.u tors 
x\ In* h ptovoked the t.u tal haiassnu ttt and 
x lol. tii e I ilesi ttbed piex iousIx aie to be 
iddiesM-d I he basii pattern ot elttiNtn and 
t.u tal discrimination m i.ollei;es .utow this 
1 1 huh i \ lonfornis m matix xx.ixstothe 
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If a college president is personally apathetic about racist harassment 
of students, if she or he doesn't personally care if a job search yields 
no non-\\1iite applicants, that attitude is directly communicated to 
lowcr-hvel administrators, department chairs, and faculty. 



d\ nanues of third-world eolonuhsin. Hie 
power relationship between whites as a 
group and people ot i olor in largely 
uiiequ.il. Authority is uwested in the hands 
of the core of largely White, ni.ile adminis- 
trators, hure.nnrats. ami mtlueiiti.il senior 
t.u ultv. 1 he Kuril of trustees or regents are 
tiei|iientl\ dominated by White males. 

Despite tlu* presence ot .te.ulenue toree* 
on minorities, the vast majority ot White 
students NtilL at most colleges throughout 
the iiumtrx. generally take tew eoiiiM> 
exploring the heritages, cultures, religions. 
uiunu . poetry. history, pohins. or eeo- 
noinu ile\elopnient ot non-western 
peoples or domestic nutUMUio OutMile ot 
the i •l.iwrooin. there are. espcculK on our 
larger campuses, relaiivcb .uul surprisingk 
tew opportunities tor people ot ditlerciil 
cultures in which to interaet. Mam \\ 'lute 
students, not all hut num. therefore 
leeene a vers elitist .unl e\ihiM\e message 
whuh i. in be translated this wax: that non- 
White students .i\ a group do not mem 
attending their institution; that non-White 
student who are there obviously got there 
IviaiiM' of atiirnumc aetion. atVmnativ c 
ai tion polnies are untaitk. therefore. Uh'J 
to diM nnunate against innoi cut \\ hues as i 
group. 

1 or evimple. I ie«. unted. at tin I in 
\ i* i \ 1 1 \ oft 'olnr.nlo. a \ oung woman fioin 
tlk I inv eisjtv ot I hii ago w uh a 1 >omun 
i in Hluk nnl llispann haikgiound She 
h id a s It om tin L ni \ i iMt\ ot t liu igo 



She e.une speaking three different lan- 
guages, meluding Kunm.ui. At the verv first 
orientation session she had. (tins w.in hist 
ve.ira two White NtudentN walked m the 
room. When they saw her Hl.uk-l atma 
face, one said to the other, "huh. quotas." 
Hut's the menage that I heard. It in not 
heard from every Wlnte Ntudent. tar from 
it. Hut too many White NtudentN do believe 

tills. 

How do we turn around that miage : 
How do we develop a blueprint toi 
di\eiNit\ whuh in inehiNive tor all": I he 
very fuM and most important \tep h tin 
artu ulation of a inherent plulosophv ol 
di\eiNjt\ whuh is endorsed and emhi.ued 
b\ the college's eluet executive olinei. thai 
in the Pnuost or the C hainelloi, b\ the 
President, and b\ the Ho.iid of 1 iumio 
I here in a need first and foremost toi 
I'onmutment. vision, and leadeislnp at tin 
top If a lollege presnlent is peisonalK 
ap.ithetu about racist harassment ot 
NtudentN. if she ot he doeMU personally 
i are if .i job scmh vtclds no non W hite 
applicants, that attitude is direith loniniu 
nil ated to lov\er-le\et adiiupisnatois. 
department ihairs. and t.nultx 

l\e seen universities whnh ha\e been 
ladnallx transform d lomeisch. moving 
ftom « nionoi luoniatii all White uistitu 
iiond liannwoik to institutions whnh 
ttuK i heiish i thnn . i n i ll. ami gendei 
di\etMt\ ui luge degiee bei ause uiiiv eisitv 
k till i>lup uudi a i ouiiimiiii iit to do so 
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*\n adx easement in the C.7/u»i:/t/( fei 
Ihslni I.JiuMisr, and sexcral ijiutx letter* to 
piominent minomx xihokiix id .1 partuular 
tick) imm enough. Seaivh eommuteeN need 
10 use alumni networks eontaet\ with 
1 liNp.uiu mIioI.u'n. Hl.u k \ihoLiiN. .iikI 
\\ omkmi n NiholarN. ami professional 
.i\mV lations to ulontitv all possible leads, 
t hallence ciants 1 ould be established 
through xxhuh Lunlix nHilJ applx toi 
internal tmuls to support piok\ is i realms 

LlP. Mtv I etllllU .Hid iZeildel dixeiMix \\) ihi' 
iiMIIi'M ol ^ UHplI* lite Su v h pi OK"* t* ip.iizIu 
nulihiv t!u do elopnieiit oi niuiti ahnu. 
multit uhm il studies lom^e^ wulim the 
m'IK l'v- v j_vneia! ediuatioiul lUiikiiluin. 

Mux muhi .ibo uu huk the dex elopment 
.«! * niit. u iii * > n !»»uhn on 1 u ial aiui ethnu 
hMiiv .'I'i.h!!'. thou iwio i»l uMUi'in 
tint int. .;i it, iiiin«»nt\ 1 omuuinities ne.tihx 
tlu . oik ^ v impm into t Ik 1 ampuls lite or 
pojj nm [n nuhx utual depaitments 
m vi^iu d to 1 v i nut in 11 101 it \ t.u ult\ 

Ilu » oil, ^ li i» a spe* ial obligation to 
vlo moii- »»ouiul tlu \truan American 
. \peiu iu v than hoklmc .i pu\m mi honoi 
mi; tlu lit, .n ui k l: u x ot M utin I utlu 1 
knu\ Ii on I um it \ 1 mIi Oi on .xtiu m 

\meiu m HiMorx Month, xxher liter illx 
«. Vi'ivoiK* .uul then niothci .i^k mc to speak 
vom pi u * kioxmIk iouiuix llu^ toL 11 
Liv^tuux i',.- iiuutfutent to allei tlu um 
lonment xx /\ . Ken iL m libinc on om 
1 unpiK, x 

HI u k. i livp mil . mJ \\ luu Miuk nt^ ill 



need to mteuul with vholaiv xxnteix aiul 
mtelleetuals ot color on .1 uvular, omioine 
basis, m order to transcend tlu* netiatixe 
stereotypes th.it nunx White students max 
luxe about mmoritx aeajemu perfor- 
maiue, ability, and exeelleiue. Hx brinpnt* 
Mku'k. Htspanu. and other ininorux 
h lu^lais into a ampiis v ommumtx . to 
k vtuu* 01 ti^ pcrtonn tor poni>ti\ ot a 
xxv'ck or oxen a tiill \tuJcn^ nux 

haxc a ;jiv.UlT i»ppi^rtumtx to mtcr.ut with 
tlkMii on .m nuhxulnal Kim\. Mmoritx 
Nvlu>larv who arc inxitci) to t.iiupii\^ tor 
ivMiucr poiunKot time viUiki aNo xxork 
iloselx with White faeultx, enruhmi; aiui 
invuiitxinu their i Oiir\eN and their enrruiiki 
A eolletie in ti^t ereate an enx iiomuent 
hx taking viiieit Ntep\ to Jiv iplme iav i^t 
hehaxior .ind. e\pciull\. x lolent rhetoru \ 
i ollei;e ailnunMiMtum nui^t make it ileal 
aiul miambmiuuiN ti> all Miulent^ that it will 
iK»t loiuloiu- 01 toteiate anx .u t^ 01 lan- 
iiuaue ceneialh mterpieteil a^ pUMiiotmc 
1 ai ial x 1 ok lu e 01 1 ai K Ivhax 101 Student 
must mulei^t uul that there 1^ a ba^u 
ditteieiUi' between the e\eu imiiu o! then 
ti i ediMM o\ xpev v h uul the u^e o\ uu i^t 
-p. i . h xx hu h teiioii/e^ and intunulate^ 
pvopu ot i4»liM. xx hu h doMtox* anx ^etw 
ot oMimuimiN . aiul piomote^ m In ot 
xiok iu 1 Suuti nix who u%e i.u i^t speei h 
mu>t muletstaiul th.it xxh.it thex .iu- doutt: 
inetUit in dt ^tioxmcanx po^tbilux ot 
dialo^ne. ot mix povxibilitx i»t lOinnumitx 
m the v onie\l • »t ediu ation 
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77/c Uhk of education i> not ju>t to provide data tor people, 
n h 10 vj/iv than a humanistic context lor interacting 
irith each othet. 



b it po*\iblc toi ih .in .i p. in ot die 
Jexelopnieut ot a blueprint lor 
inuliu nlturali*ni to link the project ot \\\u\ 
we au" Joint: on the i .impiM^ xxuh the 
broader problem* or edueation m our 
ktiirei iituv lo en*ure th.u mmont\ 
vtudent* kau luxe .u\ to our volloce 
uiinpibo. wo luxe to take .t broader 
poluu al .md mk ul x i*ion 

I ho piobletn* wo encounter in higher 
v Jiu.it ton .no duvalx linked to the «>ri*i* ot 
tho pnblu *ehool *\*tem* ot tin* »<unur\ 
\\ e luxe to tiKro.i*e .kuv to qu.ihtx 
ptenatal and povtn.u.sl ho.ihli *aie. nn rea*e 
panu lpatiou in Juki murinoi* prop.un*. 
md . :>uie dun o\or\ pre-vhoolei ha* 
u v ^ qu.ilux J.ivv.ir,' in e ulx Juklhood 
eJiu.mon boi iu*o the*o .ne dire* tlx link* J 
to :1k- p:ohkin* \\o .or.Vom ntteen and 
txx . ntx \ e u* laiei 

It \\o xx ml to engine th.it u uleniu 
uhie\*:r..nt k\*U ot tn:t:ot*:x xouth 

* »»ntrnie to :i*e. \\s h t\v to . n*uie th n 
iuii] .md ethnu ti ukin^: in out puhln 
*Jiools iv h ihx J \\ o *hoitld bndce tv.\ 
p. itoiiP. iik » C ip Ik tx\v v n W uk. 1 h*p en. 
md W Int. . L niont n \ *. hool -nuk m> 

v K in 1 ! it, t tb m t'.K romth _;i « ».. 

\nd x\, o-ould . i>ui. tb it r.n:.o?i:\ ■.out!- 

,\ix !lin^ m u ulemu »oui»*»b\ tin 
. ijwh x id. .\!m. h r' m :e.r. k. ,r n 
.o'.k^ md i iK.i optii.-. ..p,v 
I o n k k k, :1k p ntt. ip o.i. mi < 

♦ MM'i'nt\ *uuknt*in hijlK-i diu itto»i w» 
will Ihk to pto\ J. ill huh Jiool 



*uideiu* with .i n^onui* .uadeniu viniuu 
linn m» dial thox .no adoquatelx prop.ued 
tor iollei:e Vnd wo nnr>t cake atiirm.uixe 
*top* to oiMiro th.u tho door* oi oppomi 
mix .ire open 

Manx lolleue* iwoi tho l.i*t ti\o to u n 
\^.u* haxo o*t.ibh*lu\l p.trtnor*hip* with 
publu *».' o»^l*. i.itruni; mit tho*i kiiKi* oi 
pKioc.ur.e* At Ohio St.ite L ntxer*ux. toi 
ox.unplo. o\u i lu- I.i^i *i\ \e»i- tlux 

ek»poJ .i *po. ilu p imu i -U\y \\ nh iIk- 
1 u^oi publu m hool N\*ioin* m tho *i tt^ 
x\1k;o tho\\^ m.nk , onnniuiK nt* *iu li 
th.it *ox etuh iir.ulor*. it tlux in uni .in .tt 
L *.i*t .i \ * .i\ or.ico .tiul t »kv \ \. oik l!v 
prop.u.uorv .uriKiiIuin. will be .unpuJ 
into l^hio St. no L'nixor*iix tuition tioe 
\\ e li.ixe Ninnku kiiKiN o| p.utiu ■i»hip* 
e\ol\ x\ nh pnx .no hboi tl nt^ iu*titu 

tUMl* 

\oxx 1 Jon't know. I'm -po iku:^ out 
ot i^i^uuko. I xl^Y: knox\ wh.it 
Ik 'xx x ,tm1k v iH \ unl moxk 1 s ho.»k 
tlv.* t\p* In tin- loiij; t nn. w e , .mrot 
t.klu ** i pn^blom «'t Oiliu.ition .in J 
. qu tlux m out fc o!k ce^ link * x xx , 
-p.itlK pioo.i un- i!t u ukiK-*t!K puKb.tn 
pu»b!x-ui Ik\ in*. . uju t.*»v. . i \ .r. bo»l^ - 
^•imblui;: Utoi nu *«nu upp. i tr.ukik 

lil.uk kulv \\v ho. ;o ^top tb.,: »• .t 
J.v.lop i *ti thu i.U-.^,. 'h 
pt-'bk in it the loot I h i" i % th. . -i !•• tl,t * j 
!b m;I ti;tn th. k-k it.-, ■ e! 

1 m runiun^ *hon oti tinu i".l l\ n-j 
ii t » 1. 1. n»ti. il 1 ^ '' V, K' xx nut. J I il- % 1* i 



both i umihei and mandtaihei who are 
WW \MM\w\cv\- I w ill u\ to tie tim 
lo^ethei i little hit \\ li.it aie the m pin a 
imm toi what l\e been *»a\;ii£ o\er the l.i\t 
h«Hu' I oo m.m\ '\nieinan ludiei ediua- 

l»>l^ thtllk Of XllKMUa. tll.it In tile viMUOpt, 

Mill in I u^lidi xpeaknii: md Mill .in nm.tlK 
\\ hm lUit, \inem .1 h nn iv.iMtiizh 
nuihu uitui.tl 

In the paM n \eai\ theie ha> been a 
•h* iikumm' in tin* nninbei ot Antem im 
who xpe.ik roretpi laiipia^e** in then 
home** KiUiizhK oik* out or nine I s 
hiHiM/hold* xpeak*« i noml nulhii ianjut^ 
e\iiiM\eh I od i\ . the iiiiiuK i ottoi.iLin 
bom icMik'ttt* in more thm 2^ million In 
New York v ;t\. toi lmt.une. 4" ot ill 
u'Mdeim \{v.ik .i *e».ond lamiu.* in tin n 
home** 

Manx ot the*e new lan.:uice iker* 
are tioin 1 .inn Ann i n .i. the v anbbe.m. 
md Via \w ordiiiii to she I * *' '* ♦ v v*n-u**. 

theie IK* J. N million 1 ll<*p.UIK -\nu I K.UIn 

h\ tin \e.u ^■•h 1 . I lisputux wll xinjM-*-* 
•\n*.u* Niiieiu.im ix the ! u^ext rn 1 1! oi 
xtlmu ir.:;»ont\ poup m ttin tountn 

In the l ,J,, o ^emm. about ~ > million 
\m.in it ». m/em WiMc ot l\n iti* Maud ot 
\m m de*. , nt W h u ue tin* imp!u ition\ 
di moct iphn .lib toi huhei idiu itnm* h\ 

t 5 » \ «. 2 , un thud ot \nn i n • * lot i 1 

j'opul mon will » ot»MM oi \ttn in -\ni.r 
.ii'«. Vim \mein .in**. I 1 u itn hlmd 
\m.rnnn Hi^pm.^ md \nnii. in 
Imhm* Kom.hh h\ :!:. \, n th 



majoritx ot people £r.uUi.miig* from hitih 
m hool will ioiimm ot people ot eolor. Ami 
b\ the \ear Jn.Sd. ioui;hK. .neordmu to tin 
l»>»in % vM)NllN pronMUMi. the White** will 
be* .line diNtnut inmoritx uroup ot the 
io.<.il population People ol\olor will 
hevonie the luuiietnal ni.tjontx 

I in* ne\t halt i entun will theretoie he 
.i n.niMtion hoin a \\ hue ma|oril\ nOi iet\ 
to a Mvu t\ whnh iv tar more plmaiMn 
and dixet^e when* miiltihn^ualiMii in 
i i t v ! v omulv tin noun, w heie difietent 
v nimi v ^ k imnMiN. and mv nil plnloxophu^ 
I'Min ( \\ i m 1 1 u i niiwiu ot hum in e\ 
.him m uttvi n tmn I h.u the iomni.i 
ihMi * t the multn nli in tl mtitie m thix 
»*mui\ 

I * i . tlivi ixitv *»r whn h I*\ e spoken 
tin »ut 1.1 the laM Inun h.i% been one ot nue 
nni ethnnu\. hut we v.innot observe tin* 
iwie oi disviiNx tin* lsxiie *t di\ei*Mt\ 
to,, imiil: xi»K U on the iwie i*t nn e Se\i-*in 
homophobii. iiiti ^ nittMii. li.mdnappiMn 
tnd othei m uukMa ** tM inti>!v i.nne 
puunlne. md hiLitHix tooted i*i duteietn , • 
b I*-, d on ndk i . \n il on< u; un»n 
pl;\Mi il 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 \ oi K iiuMoii » iMituuu t-* 
di u!. md pii.:n \\.,k ti. in i. 

It t« :.»mum «!, '•. tttn th »t p, . \» 
i!v vntmu.vd '*\ o«u t« k iin *»t 1 i.:»'t*. 
! i »ti* i i * *■ i * * ■ * n "O'tn'm v • t*ti •« »pp' • ,T 
t i* . < i ppi ^xj, *■• i «i f it mi i ill* »n < *i i * 1 1 1 i 
v ., nuo I In i. in . imt^itim m I*, hi i, k> 
win* lit' inn Vnntn md I a* \- In* <* 
i n iMv I In u iii \\ Intv w «Min n w ho m 



Thar i> a moral basis to ail of this.llhiv i> more that umto 
n> than tlh'ido u>\ but f/Mf unity can only he basal upon a 
tine u\]ticr>tiiihlin\: ami an application ot diftavihr. 



i.uim .11 ul iliNinmnuUMA to won ion ot 
iolor. there are Hispanic who max be 
honiophobu ami iliMiinniuu* ae-urni ua\N 
aiul K-nIm.iiin I here are people ot 10I01 
x\ ho arc niNetiMtixe to W'huo who luxe 
phxMial liivabOitio Yet toi nunx ot n-. 
tlm p.nn .nnl expeneme ot opproMou 
uixoN un xoine uimiJii nuo iIim rninnation 
expeuetued hx othet human beuiiiN 

I .un a mIioI.ii in the C ivil Rn;ht> 
Movement I wine aKnii the Ntuiuule tot 
human emiahtx ami mhuI in^ue h\ 
Atiuan Ameiu am in tlm <. ountrx Vet. aN a 
IM.uk man. I luxe abo hxeil tluouuh tins 
e\peneiue I peiNon.illx know xxlut it ^ 
hke to be tokl to pi to the h.u k ol'ihe Imin 
! know xx hat it t^ like not to be Mixed in i 
leMauiant became xoiu ^kui ivbl.uk I 
know wlui it hke not to be pet nutted to 
sit nivule .1 heateil bu* teuuuial. but imtead. 
to be toROvi to NtanJ outMile in the iold I 
know what it t- hke not to be permuted to 
tix on i ^ ip o: a pan ot pants bci ium' xou 
.ne IM.uk \\ hen xou , xpeiuiue tlm. xon 
nexet toruet it 

1 Khexe in ntx heait. and 1 know . th u 
the expetieiue ol dtM nuunation i an 
K»on\ m i\ ei* illx undeiNtood lit* ami I 
haxe teh tlu p un ot dw imuuauon. I v an 
uiuleivtuul uul feel the p.nn ot mx mmyiv 
\ u tinu/vil bx \ioleiu i . h navMiu ttt. *tui 
s. \M iIim niniti ition on tin iob I ^ tn 
inuhivt uul tlu aucei ot \\\\ lewt^h s\%u i > 
hi. I hiothn* who inmt lotiliont tlu 
h.twd bieottx. uul Molen v ot tlu mt. 



Semite 1 van e\pvew mx xxinpathx .uul 
Nitppoit toi Unburn .uul U-iw who expert 
etue iliMiinunation h^ed on then M-xual 
orientation, av I ionic tioin Colorado. I 
expeneiueil tlm m a \er\ iluoit xxax 

I he ta^k ot eihuation i^ not tuM to 
pioxule ilata tot people, it i> to uixe tin an i 
hunianiMu eontext toi mieuu tmu with 
eaih other. 1 here a moral 1mm- to .ill o| 
thiv I lieu in more that unites u> than 
dixtde> un. but that unitx ian onlx be b.iM-d 
upon a true uniierMatiiltni: ami an appt i i la 
tion ot di tie rem e 

1 lorn that ditreretue we tiiul the 
tmulameutal human eonituonalux It 
Anierua in to t.ue the i lialleniieN .theaei that 
xxe'xe been deMTibmi:. we will neeil the 
talentN ot all human bentp W e will need 
to diaxx upon dixeiMtx .i% a Ntiencth i.uhei 
than Noniethini: thai tear^ un apart 

I he tiaiiNtonnation l'\e deMtibed i- 
.■he.ulx owiniinc H\ the xear 2'"'-*. the 
ni.notux ot v alit'oima'N total population 
will voiiMNt ot people ot ^oloi ll xon ^o to 
Miami. Vui -\ntotuo. Ion -Xncele-. Vm 
Pieco. oi Peuxet xou nIioiiU be able to 
imK.ii i./m»m.' Ui.u'n the tntme tint we ate 
vpe.ikiuu i^t m tin- vounti\. uul tint in tlu 
i halh nce an tlu piotuiM ol 
nmltuuhm ilom wi uhlu ^ i-ue^ ot 
Indn i » vliu ttiot^ 

It we mu \u\ i » lu voiupv titiw on t 
Jobal m ill we . umot v u tltu v tlu 
s Jtu unu» il hop. n »hi nnN uul txpu 
.it oiu tlunl ot om i licit * popul ition m i 
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section soon to be the majority in tins 
country. If we intend to hold the country 
together, we cannot iniscducate young 
White Americans into believing that the 
issues of diversity, ethnic, and racial 
difference are not issues which relate to 
them. Alice Walker. DuBois. Paul 
Robeson, and Fannie Lou Hanier are a part 
of the vast legacy, the intellectual and 
cultural legacy of all American people and 
they are being cheated if they are denied 
that legacy. If we believe in all of these 
young people, if we invest in their futures, 
then we will also invest in the promise of 
an Amcttcan dream of equality and 
educational empowerment for all Anicri- 
i ans. 

As educators, we are the architects of* 
that die.un. We are the catalysts who make 
it happen. In keeping the faith and the 
dieam of edm ational equal?"/ and opportu- 
nity, in keeping the faith of an educational 
pnu ess winch is open to diversity and 
human pluralism, we keep the faith with 
the builders and dreamers of the past. Of 
the l annte I on I lamers and Martin Kings. 
Of Malcom X and Paul Robeson. We 
build the bridge foi a new and mote 
democratic future tor all Americans, 

Thank you. 

Lett CUtfk: Thank you. Manning, One 
measure of multicultural sensitivity is to be 
sure that we pronounce people's names 
correctly and the program is not unam- 



biguous about this. 1 want you to know 
that our respondent is (twyncth Kirk. 
Ctwyneth Kirk was educated in England, at 
the University of Leeds, where she took 
degrees in sociology and in urban planning. 
She received a doctorate from the London 
School of Economics in Political Sociology 
and spent most of the 80s working in 
community organizing and with commu- 
nity organizations in and around London. 
She focused particularly on issues concern- 
ing urban planning and the process of 
urban planning. Returning to academic 
life, she taught at Rutgers, Eugene Lang 
College. Mills College, and Colorado 
College. She's currently teaching Women's 
Studies at Antioch College. Cwyncth. 

Cswytwtlt Kirk: Well. I am very much the 
new kid on the block. So 1 want to say 
how much i appreciate this opportunity to 
just say a tew words at this conference. 
Manning obviously is a very hard act to 
follow and you maybe all need to just take 
a deep breath and let all those statistics and 
things sink in. I want to say how much I 
iippreci.it e w hat I would call a tour de 
force, really. In the presentation, the 
argumentation and the facts and figures, 
some of which are familiar. I think the case 
you make is very, very powerful. 

We at Antioch are struggling with 
many of the issues raised by Manning, in 
terms of talking about diversity, diversify- 
ing the faculty, talking about the student 
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body, ami talking about the \v.iys in which 
the student and faculty cultures do not 
support diversity. The people we are 
concerned about are racial and ethnic 
minorities, as well as women, gays, and 
lesbians. I'm sure these issues are being 
discussed by the (il CA as they are nation- 
wide. Your comments are both timely -and. 
I think, an important spur to the etVorts 
that we're making on our campuses to see 
the political and cultural imperative of 
multicultural education and its advantages. 

There is a sense in winch these inter- 
disciplinary programs. Women's Studies. 
African American Studies. Kthnic Studies, 
(ay' l esbian Studies. Peace Studies, cw .. 
are also the new kids on the block. Those 
programs were not aiound when the 
CiLCA was first formed thirty years ago. 
but they have developed since and have 
nourished to some degree on the margin of 
our campuses. That marginal perspective. I 
tlnnk. has enormous strength. 

Manning and I are both part of the 
university in some ways, but in other ways 
very clearly not of it. We suffer. I think, as 
a result of poor funding and poor 
resoun ing. We need to fight constantly for 
the validity of this kind of interdisciplinary 
work. I should say that I tlnnk Antioch was 
extremely farsighted when it created a 
brand new tenure type job in Women's 
Studies tins past year, at a time when many 
universities ale really cutting back in tins 
program. It is a job that's been in the 



pipeline for a very long time but that could 
not be filled for all manner of institutional 
reasons. So. I think that was a very good 
move to create that job. not only because 
I'm occupying it. but because I actually 
think that it's only by creating permanent 
full-time, tenure-type jobs in interdiscipli- 
nary areas that those areas of scholarship 
can be strengthened. 

The catch-as-catch-can conscientious 
rushing between disciplinary commitments 
means that its very hard, as many of you 
know who are part of interdisciplinary 
teaching, to actually keep those programs 
strong and developing. It's my belief that 
interdisciplinary work is very much the 
education of the future. I think that there 
will be a relationship with interdisciplinary 
knowledge and that relationship. I hope, 
will not be one of superiorities and inferi- 
orities. 

I don't think that the disconnected, 
disassociated and segmented kinds ot 
knowledge which have developed in many 
of our academic disciplines have actually 
led to good results educationally and in 
terms ot* world systems and problems, lor 
examples, we only have to tlnnk of the 
issues of militarism, the economic crisis, 
the ecolo- «cal crisis, and worldwide 
problems. My sense is that a lot of seg 
nicntcd. disassociated knowledge makes it 
very difficult to keep an eye on the context 
of that knowledge. I think that mtcrdisci 
phnat y work tends to keep that knowledge 




in context. 

To me, .mother important aspect of 
interdisciplinary work is that the interdisci- 
plinary programs were very much based on 
political movements. The livil rights, 
woinens' liberation, gay liberation, African 
nationalism, and cultural nationalist 
movements in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s in 
this country pushed scholarship, did it not, 
in these various programs? This gives, I 
think, a very important standing to people 
who are involved in interdisciplinary work 
and a responsibility, I would say, of 
intellectuals to repudiate a distinction 
between so-called pure scholarship and 
something which is denigrated as activism. 

I see interdisciplinaiy work — and fin 
not saying this is the only area that it 
happens in — remaking this particular 
dissociation between scholarship and 
activist concerns. I'm going through some 
of the characteristics of interdisciplinary 
work because I think there's a lot here for 
education of the future in terms of prin- 
ciples. 

In terms of this kind of scholarship 
then, we're talking about research agendas. 
Research agendas that have relevance to 
policy issues and people's everyday lives, 
and movement connections that' continue 
t«> be maintained. My particular back- 
giound means that, by some people's 
standards, Tin not considered to be enough 
of an academic. That's probably one of the 
main things in my favor, that I took a ten- 



year break from the academic world. I felt 
my life there was getting, very* "ivory 
tower. " 

I think, in general, we have to once 
again link higher education back to the 
various policy concerns that Manning 
raises. Much of that has been done through 
African American Studies, Ethnic Studies, 
Women's Studies, and so on. The battle 
that we face within the university is to 
have that count ;^s scholarly activity. Even 
though it does not necessarily generate an 
enormous number of papers, your experi- 
ence is probably better than most in terms 
of being able to produce in the academic 
sense. But, there needs to be here, a 
redefinition of scholarly activities. 

Those of you who teach Wonien'^ 
Studies, and I recognize a number of 
people in the room from the (tl.C'A 
Women's Studies meeting that I went to 
last fall when I was very new at \ntiocli, 
probably share with me an irritation and 
deep sense of needing to correct various 
perceptions about interdisciplinary work. 
Women's Studies, I constantly hear, is 
"touchy feely," meaning not rigorous. It's 
only ideological. It's about women's issues 
and problems and it is only a white 
woman's middle-class thing. 

Yes, there have been many white 
women, middle-class women, educated 
women who've written about feminism. 
They, however, are not the only ones 
writing about feminism. There are also 
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many women of color and working 
women who are also writing in a feminist 
framework. That baggage, that stereotype 
that conies with something like Women's 
Studies, is something that we are all 
working against. 

There's a kind of underlying baggage to 
the stereotype, which is about women who 
are lesbian, man-hating, hairy-legged, not 
good enough to be attractive, and so on. It 
is sometimes unspoken, especially in these 
more PC' days where people are more 
careful about what they say. However. 1 
experience a lot of the atmosphere sur-. 
rounding thai kind of baggage. 

In terms of scholarly background, yes. I 
think Women's Studies did too much 
universalizing in the IWK. Talking of 
"sisterhood" was quite a revolutionary 
thing in an age when gender was not an 
analytical category for virtually any aca- 
demic discipline, with the possible excep- 
tion of anthropology, and I would say even 
there it was not well handled. There was 
an enormous amount of feminist work and 
scholarships before post-ritualism became 
»lu\ 111 my book, unfortunate new ortho- 
doxy of graduate schools. Women of color 
in North America and Western Europe had 
plenty to say to white women about 
diversity incliisiveness. as well as the 
particularity and specificity of women's 
experience. Women from lower-income 
and working-class backgrounds could do 
the same, as could lesbians. The scholarship 



of women. I think, has had a lot of input 
in. and has been grappling for at least a 
decade with, these questions relating to the 
integration of gender, race, and class. It has 
a lot to teach and show intellectually and 
pedagogically. 

For me. feminism is a world view. It's 
not all those touchy-feely blah-blah-blahs 
that I was talking about earlier. It's a view 
on its national relations or foreign policy. 
It's a view on the international division of 
labor. It's a view on interpersonal relation- 
ships and much more. It's a philosophy, a 
world view. and. I would say. a practice. 

For me. hierarchy and inequality is at 
the center of the theoretical work I'm 
interested in. Here I probably show my 
early l ( >70s London School of Economics 
background, having been raised in an 
academic culture where class, at that time, 
was the pedigree of analysis and Marxism 
was a theoretical framework which was 
respectful and something one could refer to 
without any apology oi embarrassment. In 
many ways. I still do that. I think it's useful 
to see hierarchy and equality in terms 
linking gender and cquahiies with race and 
class inequalities. 

The sense of setting up anolhei 
hierarchy of superiors and interiors, has a 
parallelism too in people's sense of siiperi 
ority over other nonhuiuan living spenes. I 
see that gender, class, and race inequalities 
can also be linked to the issue ot ecological 
crisis. For me. this business of hierarchy is a 



central issue and one that I think wo really 
have to grapple with as we move toward 
the twenty-first century in the way that 
Manning has talked about as they play out 
in the U.S.. between urban-suburban 
inequalities and in some places urban -rural 
inequalities as well. And similarly, as they 
do on a more international scale. 

I know that many people in the (ILCA 
have done a lot of work of feminist 
transformations of the curriculum. There's 
nothing new I can say to add to what 
you've done in that regard. A feminist 
pedagogy. 1 think, brings a perspective of 
specificity, particularity, standpoint, 
dialogue, and talking about matrices of 
knowledge. This is a way of hooking up 
different systems of knowledge. There's a 
very egocentric kind of imagery around m 
depth knowledge, commanding the 
knowledge, mastering it. penetrating, I 
don't need to push tins imagery too far tor 
you to see what I'm driving at. right? 

I think that interdisciplinary work is 
much more a drawing from several differ- 
ent historical, cultural, literary, social 
sciences, humanities, and other various 
backgrounds as Manning inferred. I don't 
see this to be a less rigorous way of* doing 
things, and I can't underline that point too 
much. 

Issues for the twenty-first century I 
think are going to be about livelihoods and 
survival. The changing international 
division of labor and the changing indus- 



trial and economic structure of this country 
means that many jobs are going overseas. 
Where in the past, we might have held out 
that education was something meaningful 
because you could get a job with it, that 
may no longer he the case. Increasingly, 
that's going to be problematic. There are 
going to be people who actually will be 
long-term unemployed unless things 
change systematically. 

I think that there are already many 
international networks of scholars and 
organizers focusing on issues of the envi- 
ronment, health, development, and 
violence in all its forms. Violence, whether 
it's urban violence of North American 
cities, violence against women and chil- 
dren -which is endemic, and epidemic 
seemingly world-wide — the violence of 
militarism ---which is the stockpiling 
weapons and deciphering of taxpayers' 
money into what 1 would call a murder 
machine. I believe these networks of* 
"activists and scholarship" must be 
strengthened. 

This is what excite* me when I think 
about the potential of teaching in a liberal 
arts environment. I low can I put this? It\ 
not that I want to say I want interdiscipli- 
nary work to take superiority over work of 
the disciplines. Rather. I want to see them 
hooked up in a far different manner than I 
mink they often aie right now. I suspect 
that's a conversation we're going to 
continue to have at Antioch and I'm sure 
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you're doing it also on other CtLCA 
campuses. 

Women's Studios exist all over the 
world and sometimes U.S. students are 
very surprised to hear that because they 
have this sense that the U.S. is on the 
cutting edge. You only have to quote the 
kinds of figures that Manning has quoted 
to us about what the richest nation in the 
world is like in terms of social welfare, 
educational opportunity, health care, 
etcetera, etcetera, to know that, of course, 
tins is not so. To me it's always surprising 
to see the revelation that it is to the 
students to see how the U.S. fares in league 
and national league tables on various kinds 
of social and political indicators. 

Very recently there was an interna- 
tional feminist conference on Closta Rica. 
Women from all continents participated. 
Many of you know of the conference in 
Nairobi in ! u 75 that produced .1 document 
called forward 1 ooknig Strategies" 
outlining strategies dealing with education, 
illiteracy, economic development, jobs, 
survival issues, health issues, absence from 
violence, and so on and so forth. I think 
this is sort of the agenda that we face. 

Our challenge and task as educators is 
to find ways of incorporating some of these 
things into an educational agenda for social 
change. I ast week. Scwswtrk had a covet- 
that some of you may have seen. White 
male paranoia was the lead article. The 
question was. in the shifting of balance that 



multiculturahsm inevitably involves, how 
are we going to see that shift as a positive 
thing. What's in it for the people with 
privilege? This is a question I raised myself 
not only as an individual, but of course, a 
lot of times in class as well. We're talking 
about more than the politics of solidarity. 
A commentator has said that we are 
shifting from a politic of solidarity to a 
politic of engagement where everyone, 
regardless of location on those dimensions 
of privilege and subordination, can actually 
relate to the advantages of the kind ot 
world for which Manning painted the 
possibility. 

Thank you. 

Iah CLnk\ Ihotwi. litirllum Collie. 

\ illinium A/araMc, ftojosor ofPohttutl Stiviuv and 
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The Liberal Arts and Sciences College: 
An Enduring American Success Story 



Jacob E. Nyenhuis: Welcome to this 
workshop on "The Liberal Arts College: 
An Enduring American Success Story." 
This theme is one that the Deans Council 
had proposed for the entire conference and 
it is intended to be. at least in part, a 
response to Thursday morning's plenary 
session. "I iber.il Arts Colleges: The 
Threatened Species of American Higher 
liducation?" 1 have been told that one of 
the panelists had even suggested the title 
"I iber.il Arts Colleges: The Dinosaur of 
American Higher Education?" The intent 
of that proposal was to stimulate interest in 
the session, but it also serves as a reminder 
ofhow some people view our type of 
institution. 

This session has been billed as a 
workshop, which means of course that all 
of us are encouraged, even expected, to 
participate. 1 was asked, however, to make 
an opening presentation to set the stage for 
further discussion. 

On Thursday morning I picked up a 
copy of 7 Vie Indianapolis \c\vs. On page A- 
9. I found a box headed "Passages. M In it 
was a quotation from Winston Churchill 
who said. "The farther back you can look, 
the farther forward you can see." 

We are celebrating the thirtieth 
anniversary of our consortium, but tor 
today's workshop I'd like to look back 
over several centuries and briefly trace 
some of the history of liberal arts colleges. 

Sixteen years ago. Professor Frederick 



Rudolph of Williams College published for 
the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education a substantial book 
entitled Curriculum: A History of the Ameri- 
can I htdergraduatc Course Since \6}6 (Jossey- 
Bass, l u 77). Last year, the President of 
Williams College. Francis Oakley, pub- 
lished Community of learning: The American 
College and the Liberal Arts Tradition (Ox- 
ford, IW2). In between these two books, 
in 1°84, William C. Ringenberg published 
The Christian College: A History of Protestant 
Higher I -ducat ion in America (Eerdmans, 
1 l >84). My presentation draws upon these 
sources, as well as a number of other works 
and my own reflections over time. 

Six years ago. Ernest Buyer declared: 
"The undergraduate college is a troubled 
institution, (often] more successful in 
credentialing than in providing a quality 
education (for its students]" (Boyer. quoted 
by Oakley, p. 4). Responding to this and 
many other pessimistic assessments, Oakley 
says: "Still less does one detect the presence 
of any historically informed source of the 
range, looseness, variability and flexibility 
of the liberal arts tradition itself across the 
course of its longer history, or of the 
tensions which have wracked it for centu- 
ries and may well account for its enduring 
vitality and strength" (p. 5. emphasis mine). 

I will not today follow Oakley in a 
detailed tracing of our history from classical 
antiquity through St. Augustine, St. Jerome 
and Cassiodorus through the Middle Ages 
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and the Ken.uss.nuv. Hut, with him I must 
acknowledge the significant role of the 
Christian church m the educational 
tradition in Europe and America, tor the 
liberal arts tradition was both transmitted 
and shaped by the church from St. August- 
ine in the fifth i entury on into the present 
century. At the same time, I would note 
Oakley's caution against assuming that 
"Western modes of life and thought" 
underlying this educational tradition 
represent the "natural or inevitable culmi- 
nation towards which all civilizations strive 
or have striven" (p. °). 

When Harvard College was founded in 
\<\Mk says Frederick Rudolph, "a pecu- 
liarly self-demanding band of alienated 
Englishmen got themselves a college almost 
before they had built themselves a privy" 
(p. 3). "At Harvard, the original goal of 
higher learning was 'to know Cod and 
Jesus Christ. . .' " (Ringengerg, p. 38), 
Sixty -five years later, Yale was founded 
with a similar primary goal. The same was 
true for King\ College (Columbia) a half 
century later (ibid.). If I had the time and 
the inclination, I could trace the history of 
most liberal arts colleges and private 
universities in similar terms. I lowever, I 
will not succumb to the temptation. 

I will, ho\\c\ei. devote a tew minutes 
to some ol'l iederuk Rudolph's comments 
on lunu nhim 

. . tin* i unu tilum has been an 
atena in \\hn h the dimensions of 



American culture have been mea- 
sured, an environment for certifying 
an elite at one time and for facilitating 
the mobility of an emerging middle 
class at another. 

There have been times and places 
w here the curriculum was not taken 
seriously or should not have been, A 
little over 1 1 Ml years ago, fewer than 
two of every 1U0 Americans between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one 
were serious enough about it to enroll 
in a college or university, and many of 
those w ho did enroll were not 
serious. 

Thinking about the curriculum 
historically presents many problems 
and requires a willingness to accept 
surprise, ambiguity, and a certain 
unavoidable messiness. If the w orld 
does not always make sense, why 
should the curriculum? Ceorge W, 
Pierson. coming up for air after being 
long submerged in the history ot Yale, 
gasped, "one is appalled at the 
incoherence of American higher 
education." The inability of colleges 
to take common action, to speak or 
act with authority and a common 
voice, is surely more than a manifesta- 
tion of the competitive nature of 
American life .... 

Judging quality requires some 
notion of what the curriculum is 
expected to do. If the design is to turn 
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out clergymen ami the performance 
delivers businessmen, has something 
gone wrong with the eurrieulum or 
lias society changed its mind (pp. 1- 
2)? 

... it must be from the collective 
frustration of auricular reformers that 
there has developed the "academic 
truism that changing a curriculum is 
harder than moving a graveyard." The 
reasons tor auricular rigidity are 
many, some simply being a iunction 
ot organization. Assemble a cluster of 
professors in .1 country town, sur- 
round them with scenic grandeur, cut 
them off from the world beyond, and 
they will not have much trouble 
congratulating themselves into 
auricular torpor. I et someone knoek 
at the door w ith a vision of change, 
he will discover that access is blocked 
by those within the gate. Let him 
argue in behalf of some perceived 
need or desire of the students, and he 
will soon discover his mistake: The 
institution is really not tor the stu- 
dents, after all. but tor the professors 
(p. 3). 

Because the curriculum is .1 social 
artifact, the society itself is .1 more 
reliable source of" auricular illumina- 
tion. In Ins inaugural address as 
president of I larvard 111 iHf/). Charles 
William I hot staled the lelationslnp 
ileaily: " I lie university must accom 



modate itself promptly to significant 
changes in the character of the people 
for whom it exists. 'Hie institutions of 
higher education . . . are always a 
faithful mirror in which are sharply 
reflected the national history and 
character" (p. 7). 

In 1754. a prospectus for the 
King's College advised the New York 
press that Kings would institute a 
course of study that included survey- 
ing, navigation, geography, history, 
husbandry, commerce, government, 
meteorology, natural history, and 
natural philosophy, in other words 
"the knowledge . . . of every thing 
useful for the Comfort, the Conve- 
nience and Klcgance of Life . . . and 
everything that can contribute to . . . 
true Happiness" (p. 47). 

Could young men and women go 
to Albion. Stanford. Wisconsin, 
I-inory. Michigan State. Howard. 
Vass.ir. Amherst. Cornell, and 
I larvard for the same reasons? Indi- 
viduals might and did, but 111 the 
aggregate they chose according to the 
expectations that w ere generated by 
each institution's style and reputation 
(p. 153). 

As he draws his study to a close. 
Rudolph declares: 

The challenge to the lurrituhnn 
Unlay is to iieate an environment that 
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is friendly to the production of social 
critics and that is responsive to a 
concern with values and the human 
experience. 

Recent efforts to develop specific 
courses in values have a synthetic 
quality about them: Unless the entire 
institutional environment is recognized 
as making conscious and unconscious 
statements of value, value courses as 
such run the risk of being quaint and 
strangely and unintentionally irrel 
evaut. 

College and university faculties, 
strongly oriented toward their aca- 
demic disciplines and wedded to the 
mystique of scientific investigation and 
suspended judgment, are not a likely 
source of encouragement for any 
renew al of concern w ith values and 
character. Even the coaches have let us 
down (p. 2SS). 

Rudolph's study of the curriculum 
frequently rails against vocatioliahsni. His 
concluding paragraph expresses the hope 
that "we can stop making technicians and 
get back to the business of making human 
beings. . . . And perhaps, once more, the 
idea of an educated person will have 
become a usable ideal" (p 2HW) 

I shale his concern about piochii mg 
technicians ( jua technicians, but I dtsagicc 
with the premise of Rudolph, lltcticmati. 
vt til. that a true liberal aits iollege inusi not 
prcpatc people toi lareets It would be a 



distortion of history to suggest otherwise. 

If we put the issue of careerisin in 
historical perspective, we discover that 
"education has always had a central 
vocational purpose," all the way back to 
Suiueria in 60(H) B.C. (Katchadourian and 
Boli, Careerism and Intelleaualism among 
College Student, l l J85, p. 2). The conflict 
between utilitarian and liberal education 
goes as tar back as the late fifth century 

B. C. when the Sophists and Plato** 
academy pursued competing goals. And in 
the history of our own country the debate 
has continued lor nearly two centuries, 
ever since mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy were seen as a threat to the fundamen- 
tal goal of education, the know ledge of 
Cod (Rudolph). 

I hardly need remind you that Harvard 
was founded for the purpose of training 

C. alvinkt ministers. Yale was founded for 
two purposes: (1) to combat the grow ing 
liberalism at Harvard; and (2) to train 

( % .alvittist ministers. Or as the Commission 
on the Humanities stated in its report in 
1*>X0. 77ic Humanities in Ameruan Life* 

The early Anieric.in college had 
three basic amis: to train young men 
for the clergy or political leadership; to 
develop the mental discipline and 
nioial and lehgious habits appiopnate 
to a cultivated gentleman, whatever his 
voi atioti; and to maintain, tlnough 
induction into the ttaditioiis of classical 
culture, a small elite of the educated ill 



IU' need not apologize for preparing people for a career, 
so long as we truly prepare them for life. A true liberal 
arts college can — and usually does — do both. 



a predominantly agricultural society (p. 

Certainly the same description would 
fit the beginnings of our colleges. Does our 
concern about careerism arise from a 
change in the balance between vocational 
and intellectual goals, or is there a hierar- 
chy of disciplines winch is threatened by 
changing student interests* 

We need not apoiogi/e tor preparing 
people for a career, so long as we truly 
prepare them for life. A true liberal arts 
college can and usualK does do both. 

' As I look back to the caih liberal arts 
tradition in tins country and as 1 assess the 
current anxiety about the future of our 
kind oVindependent liberal arts colleges. I 
find myself led to make a radical proposal 
for your consideration this morning. 
Hcforc I state the proposal, however. 1 
would remind you of the following: 

• Of approximately 3.400 institutions 
classified as institutions of higher 
education in P>S7 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, only 540 are private Libcr.il 
Arts I and II colleges. 

• Of these 540. David Hreiienian. in 
1W0, proposed the elimination of 
317. reducing "the total universe o» 
private liberal arts colleges ... to 212 
(( )ak!ey. p. 77). 

• These 212 colleges "constitute little 
more than live percent of. . . institu- 



tions of higher education, and educate 
probably fewer than three percent of 
all American undergraduates" 
(Oakley, p. 152). 

• As institutions and in terms of the 
type of undergraduate education 
offered, these colleges "constitute an 
exception to the norm" in American 
higher education (Oakley, p. 152). 

• liven if all our GLCA and ACM 
colleges were included in this select 
group of 212, we would represent 
little more than one-eighth of this 
group and less than one percent of all 
institutions of higher education. 

• We thus appear statistically insigni- 
ficant. Moreover, as we were told 
Thursday morning, we aren't even 
part of the conversation in Washing- 
ton. "Hut." says Oakley, "as the 
Carnegie Council does well to 
remind us. there are forms of signifi- 
cance more pertinent than the merely 
statistical" (p. 152). 

• All of our colleges are independent of 
state control, most if not all were 
founded by individuals or groups of 
individuals (usually churches) for the 
preservation and promotion of faith, 
and all have rich histories which make 
us distinct from one another. 

• Most of the liberal aits colleges in the 
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list of 212 no longer can claim to 
educate the whole person. They do 
ver\ well with the intellect, generally 
well with the body ami with the 
aesthetic dimensions, hut tew are a 
concerned with the spiritual dimen- 
sion of their students. The develop* 
nient or* the moral and spiritual 
dimension of students once set main 
ot' these schools apart from secular 
state universities, hut that is rarely 
true any longer. Lost along with it. to 
a degree, was the emphasis nil prepa- 
ration tor a lite of service to others 
lather than self. 

In light of the foregoing, and given the 
high degree of interest in the development 
of moral values. I suggest that we make a 
radical departure from the ethos of the 
secular public colleges and universities. At 
1 lope College, we have the following 
mission statement: 

The mission of Hope College is to 
offer, with recognized excellence, 
academic programs in liberal arts, in 
the setting of a residential, under 
graduate, co-educational college, and 
in the context of the historu Christian 
taith (I lope College C atalog. I^M 'M). 

1 am not pioposing that we all have the 
same mission or that we all revert to our 
initial missions. Rather. I am suggesting 
that each institution, honoung its own 
tradition, find its ow n wav to em outage 
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both students ami tat ultv to talk about the 
relation between faith and learning. If our 
faculty ami students include Muslims. Jews. 
Christians, Huddlnsts, as well as agnostus 
and atheists, whs not allow tiee ami open 
discussion of the basii teachings and moral 
values ot then o\\ n traditions: I he consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom of religion 
does not mean freedom from religion, nor 
are our colleges bound b\ the church-state 
separation imposed upon state-supported 
institutions. 

Hill IM.uher ot Wabash, in his tine book 
f 't: t ipok\*ctu 77/<Wi>v»)\ argues that true 
dialogue across religions can best occur 
w hen believers of a particular faith repre- 
sent their own belief's with integrity, rather 
than ttving to reduce all faiths to a wa- 
tered-down universal "religion," Since 
some religions, moreover, make diametri- 
cally opposing faith claims, we do them an 
injustice by trying to tit them all into one 
Procrustean mold, 

• 1 would argue, further, that this 
approach would not only restore distinc- 
tiveness from state schools with which we 
often compete, but it would also provide a 
i lunate in w hich cross cultural understand 
nig could be more readily nurtured, loi 
many of Us, the i ommttmeiit to nuiltu ul 
tmahsin is looted Hi a woild Mew shaped 
In a faith i oininitineiH. I ast night's post 
piandtal musu al eiiteitamineiit also 
lemmded us that faith is a significant 
element in All n an Aineiu an < ultutc I he 



same is true of other cultures which we 
seek to understand and incorporate into 
our educational programs. Can we do 
justice to another person or another 
culture, if we exclude an important 
dimension of their life? 

Francis Oakley rightly reminds us that 
"the whole genius and direction of the 
Western cultural tradition itself . . .When 
seen in historical and cross-cultural per- 
spective, stands out in the end as a persis- 
tently syncretistic and open-ended one. 
However hesitant, hostile, or conflicted its 
initial reaction, across the. centuries it has 
ultimately proved able to assimilate the 
contribution of Jew .is well as (ircck, Clelt 
and (iciman as well as Koman, Arab as 
well as Asian, and, m the most recent past. 
Atiuan no less than I .it tt i American" (p. 
MS). 

I now invite you to join the lonversa 
lion. 
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Carol J. (It undo: We have asked each of 
the panelists to speak from tlieir particular 
perspective, and given the»r roles in tlieir 
respective institutions, to distil! and 
synthesize the conference for us in twenty- 
five words or less. F.ach of them lias assured 
ine tli.it they've done then* assignment. We 
have decided, given the length of the 
conference, that we're all going to just sit 
here. We're not going to stand .it the 
podium. We're going to conserve our 
energies tor the articulation of our points. 
We also went through a long logistical 
discussion prior to tins session and decided 
that we would present our remarks in 
reverse order. So to st.irt us of}, I'm going 
to identify everyone at the tabic. Jenifer 
Ward has agreed to he first. 

Jenifer Ward is Assistant Professor or 
(iennan at The C College of Wooster. 
Hollowing Jenifer is Make Michael, 
Director of Internation.il Education at 
Ohio Wesleyan. Next will he Marilyn 
I aPlante. Dean of Students .it Kalama/oo 
C College. John Jacohson, President of \ lope 
College will follow Marilyn. Ulainc 
( oinegys, Assnt iate I )ean of Students at 
Antloih will be the final panelist to speak. 

Jenifer K. Wttnl: What I want to do first is 
lelel us baik to three statements that have 
been made o\er the course of the last few 
davs I en Clark's statement that what we're 
really about here is forging a language of 
k onmiuinty and that the only way to do 



that is to accentuate difference and differ- 
ences. Wc heard from Manning Marable 
that the best way to proceed in a debate is 
to seize the discourse. We heard from 
Bonita Washington d.accy that words 
matter, and that the words we use structure 
the way we think and the way we do our 
jobs. I thought it would be instructive to 
look back at how the discourse was framed, 
to look at the language that we forged, and 
to look at the words that we actually used. 

Being a voracious and compulsive 
note-taker, I looked over my eighteen 
pages of notes and saw what I thought w as 
a pattern. It seemed to me that the first day 
and a half was marked by a different kind 
of language than the second day and a halt. 
The words in the first day and a halt were 
these: products, consumers, educational 
delivery systems, market-driven demands, 
and so on and so forth. It seemed to me 
that the second day and a halt was marked 
by discussions of creating global citizens, 
thinking about what it meant to be 
multicultural, to think multicultural, and to 
teach to diversity and not about diversity. 

What concerns me is that the language 
of the fust day and a half is market lan- 
guage. That is a decidedly bad model if our 
product is education. Any good capitalist 
w ill tell you that if yon can choose be- 
tween two products, you will choose the 
one that has the least amount of instruc- 
tions, is easiest to put together, and has the 
live year wari.uity over the one that 
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/ want to see us as a community of scholars, who sec 
tensions as productive, and challenges as promises. 



requires constant ni.niitcnaiKo. has illegible 
instructions. .11 id so on. 

As a faculty member, my worst horror 
would be if someone talked about my 
product as the one that required 110 
maintenance, as the one that came with its 
own batteries, and so on and so forth, I cm 
even go so far as to promise fny consumers 
that what they're going to get is the one 
that tastes bad. that they'll want to spit out 
after a few minutes, that is real hard to 
chew, and may not be sprayed with that 
glossy preservative that salad bars are 
sprayed with. 

To take the market metaphor a little bit 
further, if: seenis to me that there are all 
sorts of implications for what happens if we 
construct our students as consumers, l ust 
of all. the consumer, the customer, is 
always right. And I don't think our 
"customer" is always right. 1 think our 
"customer" needs for us to help them think 
about the relationship between what the\ 
think they want, what we think the\ want, 
what we want, and so on. I also think that 
if you use a market model, the discussion 
of whether or not you have to throw out 
Shakespeare if sou include Alice Walker 
starts to sound suspiciously like replacing 
old product lines with new product hues. 
We have to clear out the shelves of the old 
stuff if we're going to put the new stuff in. 
I insist on believing that we're smart 
enough and creative enough to think about 
that differently. In other words, I don't 



think that the first day and a half s discourse 
is up to the task of helping us think about 
the second day and a half s demands. 

It seems to ine that what we need to do 
is recognise that the product we want to 
sell is sometimes painful, often transforma- 
tive, always challenging, and satisfying in 
the end. That the product our students 
may want to consume maybe not be the 
product that is best for them. Certainly, we 
can help them think about what that 
product might be. We can also certainly 
learn from them and they have much to 
teach us. 

As much as we don't want to consider 
price and cost. I absolute think that we 
must. I've heard so many people say over 
the last few days that the real fear that they 
have is that students we want won't be able 
to afford us. So. clearly we have to con- 
sider puce and t ost . Hut it seems to me 
that if you start with a bottom line lather 
than ending with a bottom line, you get 
into ,ill sorts of difficulties. 

I've also heaid people talk about IHM a 
lot over the last few days. They have used 
what has happened to IHM as sort of the 
nightmare vision oi what could happen to 
us. I have to say that what terrifies me is 
not that IHM is failing, what terrifies me is 
that we'ie comparing ourselves to IHM. 

If I'm suggesting that we throw out the 
discourse of the first day and a half, it seems 
to me that it's incumbent upon me to also 
suggest a metaphor for how we perceive 
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compare ourselves to an ideal of a thinking 
Vomnumity. Notice I say eoimminity and 
not therapy group, where all feel comfort- 
able, where none are i~h.il longed. A 
community where people sometimes don't 
get along, but always try; where people 
form coalitions, even though they may not 
get along with each other and agree with 
each other, and may even not like each 
other; where people try to conic together 
with a common pursuit. 

We need to remember what that 
pursuit is and not how w e're going to pay 
tor it on the front end. recognizing always 
that vou end up somewhere else. I'm not 
suggesting that we become a community 
like the one in Vt'.uo. Ie\as, where 
everyone thinks the same thing. And I'm 
not suggesting that we think of" ourselves 
necessarily as a family - especially in these 
days when all families are dvsfunctional. I 
don't want to start thinking of ourselves ,is 
the cnablers, I want to see us as a coininu 
nity of scholars, who see tensions as 
productive, .nid challenges as promises. 
And as an aside, I also heard a number of 
tunes that what we really need to do is also 
think about the ways in winch proficiency 
and foreign languages are going to help us 
into the future and to that. I would just 
like to say "ditto." 

H. liltikv Michael: I hank you Jenifer tor 
those remarks. I hey help me clarify a little 



of what I want to say at the end. So thank 
you. I thought I would summarize by 
giving what to me has been the worst idea 
I've heard while I was here, what were 
several ideas that I see in the middle, ones 
which I think are good but need further 
clarification, and then what ideas have 
impressed me as the best ones. 

It's a little daunting to give the worst 
idea but I look around and see that the 
major proponents have gone home, so I 
think I can do it. To me. this three-year 
H A. makes no sense whatsoever. I recog- 
nize there is nothing sacred about four; I 
come from a trinitarian tradition myself. 
Hut the students that we currently take in 
as eighteen year olds are academically ill- 
prepared, both in terms of the facts they 
master ami in terms of any capacity for 
conceptualization and abstraction and 
judgment. They are also, I think, emotion- 
allv not as well-prepared as we would like. 
Ihe\ are more fragile, more needy, than I 
believe previous generations of college 
students have been and certainly more so 
than I would like to see them be. 

It's very difficult for me to understand 
how we could move such people from 
where they come in to where we would 
like to see them at the end of .1 college 
Mm helor of Arts degree 111 a shorter period 
of tune than we have been doing, Yoil 
mentioned a five-year warranty on prod- 
ucts, I o me. a five-year H.A. makes a lot 
more sense than one of three-vears. The 
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exception I wo <• 1 give to that is if we are 
able to evolve some kind of plan of 
national service, voluntary service, prior to 
college. We might then be taking in 
students with a higher degree of sophistica- 
tion and maturity, and able to work with 
them in a shorter time-span, It just battles 
ine lis to why a three-year B.A. is a 
solution to our problems, so that's my vote 
for worst idea. 

Somewhere in the middle, that is 
where I picked upon ideas that have 
attracted me a great deal, but ideas that 
need some reflection and clarification. One 
lias been the sort of high technology 
electronic campus. The form in which I 
heard that idea presented that had the most 
appeal to me was to use various forms of 
electronic linkage, data links, fiber optic 
networks, and so forth in order to prepare 
students prior to sending them abroad. 
Instead of grouping them in one place for 
preparatory courses, they might be on their 
own campus and taught from a central 
lot ation. I hey would then gather and take 
then tup abroad and be prepared to learn 
m th.it ( iiltiir.il context. To me th.it had 
i ettam meiit 

I he te.i on that I am a little concerned 
with the idea is that we're located just 
t\\eiit\ miles north ot'Oluo State and 
llic\ \ e been doing a lot of their teaching 
on television boxes for years. They've put a 
In unci in one building and students in five 
olltei buildings where all they do is watch 



the TV screen. To me that is exactly 
counter to the kind of education that we 
would like to provide. I certainly don't 
want to see us moving in a direction that 
facilitates that sort of impersonality unless 
we were very careful about what we're 
doing and have very clear ideas about how 
to avoid the pitfalls of that approach. 

The image in my mind for the sort of 
horrors of such inipersonalized electronic 
education is what I call the Daith Vader 
approach. By this I mean this man who is 
all machine. I fear that the students we 
produce would be no more than the sort of 
grub worm which we saw existed inside of 
that I )arth Vader mask when it was finally 
removed. So. he had been. Maybe at the 
grave we could rediscover our humanity, 
but in between, it concerns me. 

A second point, the phrasing by which 
I was very much impressed but I do think 
needs to be taken with some care, was the 
declaration that the question of inulticul- 
turalism is moot. One reason that struck 
me is I've always been concerned with the 
word moot, which means to debate. It did 
not. originally at least, mean beyond 
debate, but to debate. I don't think the 
question of multii ulturahsin is beyond 
debate. I think by the existence of nuilti- 
( ultural programs in education and on 
campuses that the battle has been won. I 
believe that's what was menu by this 
statement, 

I would caution on two fronts that we 
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Often, it does not seem to be understood that a variety of these 
educational initiatives we're talking about: off-campus study, 
mutticulturalism, Women's Studies, are issues that need to be seen in the 
context of the overall educational effort of the institution, not simply as 
peripheral programs that can be tacked on if tltei 5s money left over. 



must remain both vigilant and active in 
pursuing the goals that the effort for 
multiciilturalism puts forth. Vigilant 
because as scum as something has become 
slightly legitimized, it becomes often more 
difficult to preserve it. fund it. maintain its 
prominence than it was when it was 
illegitimate — and therefore brought out a 
lot of the rebel energies and proponents 
and so forth. Therefore, on a practical 
level I think continued vigilance will be 
necessary. 

The other is a more theoretical concern 
or a long-term concern of what we mean 
by multiciilturalism. I believe the vision 
presented yesterday by Manning Marable" is 
a viable one that can sustain this idea, this 
way of teaching, and a way of conceiving 
the university far into the future. However. 
1 don't think that's a vision shared by 
everyone who talks about multiculturalisni. 
Somewhere underneath the variety of 
cultures that we've become knowledgeable 
about, and underneath the variety of 
valuable ideas, practices, aesthetics, and so 
forth presented by various cultures, 
somewhere under that we must struggle for 
a common culture that allows us to live 
together and discourse together. I think it's 
important to continue to inquire in the 
college context, in the liberal arts college, 
into how that common vision is to be 
shaped, how it can be rich, glooally. I low 
it can provide for the witicty of pctspec 
lives that multicultural movements h,i\c 



attracted and at the same time leave us a 
basis for common discourse and life 
together in a community, I think that part 
of the issue is far from moot. I think it is 
still very much a part of what we should be 
about in liberal education today. 

We. best ideas. 1 was going to say that 
the best idea 1 had heard was Neil 
Sobania's idea that ofV-campus programs 
ought not to be seen in terms of tuition, 
export, resource drain or whatever, but 
simply a part of what it means to provide a 
liberal arts education in the twenty -first 
century. As such it therefore becomes a 
part of the general priority and budgeting 
process of an institution, not peripheral 
seen as somehow more costly than a 
science lab. a good library, or whatever I 
still think that's an excellent idea and I 
have tried to promote that view in the 
budgeting process on my campus. 

Often, to my dismay it does not seem 
to be understood that a variety of these 
educational initiatives we're talking about: 
ofV-cainpus study, multiculturalisni. 
Women's Studies, are issues that need to be 
seen in the context of the overall educa- 
tional etlort of the institution, not simply as 
peripheral programs that can be tacked on 
if there's money left over. They need to be 
seen as ccnisal to what we're doing. They 
will still bi subject to the give and take of 
budgeting puu ess. but not peripheral to it. 

I detidcd this mottling, in the session 
on enduring value in liberal arts education. 



Hi* do lived a sense of ourselves as institutions which teach 
something about values, clearly not preaching a particular set of 
values, but helping students and helping faculty constantly to be 
involved in the process of asking tough questions, life-decision 
ijues'ions, rather than simply providing information. 



th.it I was beginning to heir what is 
probably to me the best idea to emerge in 
the conference — we do need a sense of 
ourselves as institutions which teach 
something about values, clearly not 
pl eaching a particular set of values, but 
helping students and helping faculty 
i onstantly to be involved in the process of 
asking tough questions, hfe-decision 
questions, rather than simply providing 
information, That seems to me what we 
have been about in these schools fur most 
ot .1 i entuiy and a half, or son, -^hing on 
that older of time. A part of a larger liberal 
aits tradition that stretches back centuries 
lu toie that. A process of continuing to 
pi oxide people with information. Not just 
information, but information which is 
immediately placed in the context of 
questions, ot \ allies, of decisions, so that 
we are not merely providing tacts. 

We do not merely challenge established 
\ .lines, but are i onstantly asking students 
and t.u nlt\ and adnnnistiators in the entire 
i ommimitx ot learning which is a college, 
to be engaged in the process of asking 
lough, etlm.il, moral, religious, theological, 
and eiologii.il questions. Hie questions 
that inattei must be shaped in the context 
ol the learning i oininunitv. Tins type of 
i ollege is uniquelv equipped tor earn ing 
out that mission. Unfortunately, we get 
disti.uted l>\ eveivdav concerns and forgei 
the mission, but we n* uniquelv equipped 
tot it 



There is one further point that I would 
make. I think it will lead to some discus- 
sion with the next set of comments. I heard 
a lot about a focusing on the student 
learner and on student learning. I do think 
that's where our focus needs to be. Hut I 
would pick up and reflect agam the caution 
that Jenifer gave us, that the students may 
not be the people best equipped to tell us 
what we ought to be doing when we're 
teaching them. We are a part of a long 
tradition of liberal learning. We have the 
kinds of questions, conceptualizations, and 
value issues I was mentioning. 

We have made efforts to link ourselves 
into that tradition. We have dedicated our 
lives to the preservation, the expansion, 
and the reformation, perhaps, of that 
tradition. Our mission is to pass that sacred 
learning on to the next generation. There- 
fore, the student is not the person to whom 
w e go — the student s ow n perceived needs 
is not the place w. go ?o find out what the 
mission of liberal educ.it.ou is. In fact, the 
student is not the end in this process. The 
student is the next link in a chain of 
communicating that tradition of liberal 
learning. We can only forge that link it we 
look at the materials we're working with, if 
we're very careful to try to educate that 
student into the kind of liberally educated 
ami value-forming person that we think a 
liberal education creates. 

We must always hold up for ourselves 
ami for them, llie ideal that they a're a link 
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in the chain. It did not begin with us .md it 
docs not end with them. It is a part of a 
much longer process. That ideal provides 
sonic of the purpose in the direction that I 
was talking about in the last comments; 
that we sometimes lose if we focus only on 
students and their perceived needs in the 
education. 

Marilyn J. LaPlantv: In the letter th.it wc 
got from Jeauine L. Elliott. Vice-President 
of C;LC:A. it said to listen for something 
tli.it sparked our interest and enthusiasm 
and talk about that. I told her that I 
thought this was a real sneaky way to be 
sure that six people listened really carefully 
through all of the conference sessions. I 
found my spark in the very first session so I 
thought I was golden. I could focus on 
whatever else I wanted to through the 
course of the rest of the three or Tour days. 

When the spark came. I dismissed all 
the product and consumer language. 
Instead I heard Richard Smith suggest to us 
that we need to put the student back into a 
inuih nioie central focus for oin ednca 
tion.il exponent es. I almost stood up and 
said "Yes!" like the students do now 
heuiise I think we spend tar too ninth 
tune thinking about 0111 tea* lung, thinking 
about oil i adnnnistiaiion. and thinking 
about the logistu s. 

Wc don't spend neailv enough tunc 
assessing who these students are who nunc 
to us 01 thinking about where we want 



them to go. Not where they tell us they 
want to go, but where do we want them to 
go? Then, what do we do with them in 
that short period of time, whether it's one 
year, two years, three years, tour years, or 
more? What do w e do with them in that 
short period of time to get them to where 
w e want them to go? That was my spark. I 
was all fired up because I didn't have to 
think or even worry about this anymore. 

Unfortunately. I ha.c worried about it 
because it seems to me that this idea has 
stayed on the fringe, lh.it the conference 
did not place the student back into the 
central position. Several people referred to 
the importance of focusing on the student 
in different wavs and I appreciate that. In 
the last meeting I was in. I overheard a 
conversation. I haven't been able to 
identify it this person is sitting here so I 
apologize it I am saying it wrong. But. I 
overheard linn say. "I am really disap- 
pointed because eveivtlnng I've heard you 
sas sounds just like w hat they'ie saying in 
the public universities. " And be is an 
outsider from a pubht uiuveisity. I le said. 
"I expected to hear t onveisatuuis that weie 
dtltcicnt because you aie private, icsideii 
ti.il. hbeial aits < olleges." 

I thought that it wasveis telling that 
we were not talking verv t.neftilK about 
the spct 1.1I mission and spct lal tot us ot 
private, residential, liberal arts learning 
communities. It seems to me that the 
challenge tin us tor the next century, as 
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Vie greatest value of the CLCA is found in the 
opportunities that it affords to various groups within our 
colleges to meet and learn from each other. 



we're approaching it. won't be the chal- 
lenge tor the century because there'll be 
20.000 more in the meantime. The 
challenge tor us at this point is to redefine 
who we are as total residential communi- 
ties because that's who we say we are. We 
say that we arc residential colleges and that 
must mean something. So we must work 
to redefine ourselves as residential, liberal 
arts learning communities. 

John H.Jacobson: There is sometimes 
merit in saying what everybody is thinking, 
isn't there? I've been trying to remember 
who it was who said recently that leaders 
of corporations and colleges need training 
in how to make visionary statements. 
We've had a grand display of* visionary 
statements at this conference; some insight 
till, some novel, some stimulating. Some 
outmoded and outworn. All of them good, 
bad. and indifferent, help us to refrain and 
refine oui own vmous. hence our visionary 
statements. 

Hie ( il ( * A is a \ oluutaiy assoi tatioii of 
colleges that are similar in some respects, 
but very different in many. If we were, tor 
example, a university system, rather than a 
voluntary association meeting here today, 
we would have to frame and enforce 
common policies. Sharing visions is much 
moie stimulating and liberating than 
adopting policies and forcing people to 
conform to them. 

I think that the greatest value of the 



(5LCA is found in the opportunities that it 
affords to various groups within our 
colleges to meet and learn from each other. 
As some of our speakers have reminded us. 
our small size has its advantages. Yet it is 
sometimes valuabl co have a larger group 
of colleagues than any one college otters. 
Such programs as the C il C IA Course 
Design and reaching Workshops, our 
international programs, and our off-campus 
programs, help us to gain the advantage of 
si/e while retaining the advantages of 
smallness. The teaching of faculty and the 
college experience of our students is better, 
tar, better, than it would be without the 
CLCA, That is the most important thing 
about the association. That is what we 
need to preserve in the next thirty years. 
Thank you, 

Maine Cotnvgys: I think this conference 
has caused me to reflect on what the 
Committee for Institutional Commitment 
to Hducation.il lujinty (ICKK) has done 
over the course of time, what Women's 
Studies has done, what our international 
programs tried to accomplish. It made me 
think of bridges and links, connecting 
points, take-off points, and sharing points. I 
think these are all very important. I 
remember quite well the I ailham MWi 
conference wheie theie weie ptesidents. 
provosts, deans. a< adenitis, and student 
affairs people At that tune we set lot 
ourselves three goals that the tuiihulum 



One of the most exciting things about the GLCA for me has 
been the trust between institutions that permits us to share 
goals, visions, accomplishments, failures, and problems. 



in each of our institutions should reflect 
the presence of people of color ami 
women; that we should concentrate on the 
recruitment and retention of" minority 
students and faculty; and that we should 
work together respecting the differences of 
our institutions. Work wlure we could on 
common bonds but preserve our unique- 
ness. 

One of the most exciting things about 
the GLCA for me has been the trust 
between institutions that permits us to 
share goals, visions, accomplishments, 
failures, and problems. The fact that we do 
not seek to make ourselves like one 
another, but grounded in respect for one 
another, we choose to reach another level 
and work together.* 

I also remember quite clearly one of 
the first meetings of KiEI.. and K!f:E for 
those of you who don't know, is the 
African American Studies or Black Studies 
Task Group of the CiLCA. I remember 
how we literally fell upon each other's 
neck in joy of seeing people like ourselves 
who understood what it was like to 
struggle in predominantly White institu- 
tions and not be understood. Not he able 
to talk about the stress of it. The disillu- 
sionment of some of U. 1 he hopelessness of 
some of it. Hut deteinnned to create 
budges, links, let let lions and hope. Now 
l( TT. t an meet at sm h a setting as this, not 
turned inward, not clinging to one an 
othei. and be able to talk about programs 



that are finally beginning to be accepted as 
legitinute programs. We can reflect back 
on l f >Hf> when, excuse me for saying so. 
but Albion and Hope couldn't quite 
envision some of the things that we were 
talking about, to a place now where each 
and every one of our campuses has experi- 
enced penetrating and powerful change. 
Maybe not what we wanted, always, but 
for me the excitement has been watching 
the different processes, the different 
avenues, and hearing the different voices. I 
find it exciting. 

Now to be more candid. I have tried to 
figure a way not to come to this conference. I 
am so weary of certain discretions. I thought 
"My foot hurts, I can't drive. What are they 
gonna say, anyway? I think I won't go." 
Then someone offered me a ride: no more 
excuses. I'm glad I came because I'm really 
leaving with renew ed hope. I really do feel 
that we have accomplished some things. 
Three things stand out, and then I'll stop. 
Again, in ICEE's work — Progress, hirst we 
fonned a support group. We could pick up 
the phone and say, "It's a bad day here. 
Nobody understands me. They confuse me 
with the only other Black faculty person on 
the bench. You know . that's when they teach 
another course on the African Amencan 
experience or the women's issues. I w ant to 
teach something else." 

We've come from that point to. on a 
somewhat voluntarily basis, going from one 
campus to another to help colleagues build, 
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develop, and measure. ICEH made a 
commitment to visit each campus within 
die consortium and we've done that. 
We've been hosted and welcomed. We've 
been given an opportunity to meet faculty 
on their campuses, to talk, with students, to 
show them that there are other institutions 
that have people of color and function, to 
carry on conversations: "We .Miderstand 
some of your issues, let's talk about it.*' 
F illed with the support that we had built, 
we derided to move even further. How 
could we help all women and students of 
color take greater advantage of what we 
believe in, what we're committed to, and 
what we*re offering? 

The next step was for us, as a task 
group, to visit domestic otV-campus 
programs. We went to the Philadelphia 
Center. We visited students on the job. 
We went through a diversity training 
workshop. We shared and we talked. Now 
we knew how to go back to our campuses 
to recruit participants, and I think that's 
beginning 10 bear fruit. 

We went to the Newberry I ibrary, 
patriarchal, neurothmk. etcetera, ettetera, 
and they explained to us what then 
collections contained. We said, "we hear 
this ditletetitlw Your collet tloiis, in tact, 
lont.nn much information about people ot 
lolni, native Ameiu.ins, slave initiatives, 
plantation records, and pullman icioids. 
Why don't you talk about these things 5 " 
Ami they said. "Well, nobody's asked us " 



But they then began to rethink, and at our 
Black Studies Conference at Keuyon last 
year. Jim Grossman, one of their fellow s 
and librarians, came and presented to us 
their revisionist thinking about their 
collections and how their collections could 
be used by women and people of color. 
We're trying to get to New York; we're 
even trying to get to Kenya (don't tell 
anybody). 

But quite seriously, I think growth has 
taken place and sharing has taken place. I 
w ish that those of us who are in close 
proximity would do more of it. Earlham 
and Antioch are reading a common text. 
Faculty will be meeting in May to talk 
about that. We will be meeting to talk 
about how we can share resources. For 
example, if DeP.iuw has someone coming, 
that person could possibly stop off at 
Wabash or Ohio Wesleyan. Could we not 
combine forces for students so that students 
can meet students on our other campuses 
and share the experience? Because it gives 
them strength? It's not just this way at 
Antioch; it's difficult at Ohio Wesleyan; or 
I Vinson, l et's talk about it. Let's talk 
about learning communities, growing, ami 
survival with more openness, more willing- 
ness to listen, more understanding, and 
with the true reflections of the presence of 
women and people of" color in our society. 
I hank you. 

Ciiwf./. Ctumfo: If I may. as we close. I 




would like to make three points of presi 
dential privilege. 

First, I would like you to join ine in 
thanking our presenters today, ScioiidK. I 
would like to s.iy there were three u-asons 
why I eanie to the (II CA I he people, the 
programs, anil the prospeiis. I have to say 
that thus- three reasons h.ive heen given 
new life, new energy, .md h.ive heen 
uuderseored; the people in (II ('A I think 
are just spcei.il. There is no group like our 
group and people who are not ot the 
(il.CA will be the first to say that. I think 
we have demonstrated it not only in this 
session, hut in all the sessions that have 
taken place and probably in the bar and in 
the corridor as well. The programs, they're 
alive, they're living, and they're vibrant. 
We've gotten all kinds of new ideas. I 
think the prospects not only tor our 
organization, but prospects for the twelve 
institutions that make up the organization 
are indeed very promising. 

It's been a long journey to this confer- 
ence tor me and my stall", as you can well 
imagine. Hut Tin sure I speak tor them as 
well as myself, that we go away energized, 
we go away inspired, we go away feeling 
very good about the work we do. although 
we are somewhat removed from the 
campuses. We don't always see in the 
direct way th.it yon sec what happens on 
the campuses, but this has been certainly a 
renewal tune foi Us. 

I astly, I would like you to join me, 
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please, in thanking the (II CA start" for all 
then woik. 

We stand adjourned. 
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Appendix A: Conference Program 



Wednesday, March 31, 1993 

7:30 p.m. Opening Plenary and Keynote Address 

Welcome: Carol J. (iuardo, President, GLCA 

Confronting the Challenges, Sustaining the Values 

Speaker: Richard M. Smith, Editor-in-Chief, Nvwsuvvk 

Respondent: Richard J. Wood, Chair, Hoard of Directors of the GLCA 
and President, Earlham College 

Thursday, April 1, 1993 

K:Jn .tin, A Walk Through C.LCA History 

*>;IM) ,i.in, Plenaiy Session 

Libera! Arts Colleges: The Threatened Species of American Higher 
Education? 

Moderator: Kenneth Bode, Director, ("enter tor Contemporary Media, 
DePauw University 

Panelists: Sarah Fritz. National Correspondent, Li>> - Angeles Times 
James H. Stewart, author and fonner Editor, Wall Street 
Journal 

Respondent: Richard P. Rosser, President, National Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities 

1 1 :<M) a.m. Roundtahle I hscussions 

2:<M) p.m. Concurrent Sessions 

Science Education and the Education of Scientists 

Moderator F. Sheldon Wettack. President, Wabash College 

Speakers: Helen Murray Free, President, American Chemical Society 

Richard C, Hudson, Executive Producer, Science 
Programming, Twin Cities Public Television 

Multicultural Issues and the Education of Students of Color 

Moderator: Robert (5. Bottoms, President, l)ePauvv University 

Speakers: Edgar F. Heck ham, Program Officer, The Ford Foundation 
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John W. Porter, CEO. Urban Education Alliance ami 
former Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools 

International Developments and International Education 

Moderator: S. Frederick Starr. President, Obcrlin College 

Speakers: K. Mows Thompson. President, TeaiuTechnologjes, Inc. 

Jackson 1 1. Bailey, Professor of 1 listory and Senior Advisor 
to the Institute for Education on Japan. Earlhain College 

4:00 p.m. Koundtable Discussions 

7:(M)p.m. Banquet 

Moderator: 

C Commentary 

Performance: 

Friday, April 2, 1993 

'J.-lMl a.m. Plenary Session 

Thirty Years of Educational Change — Looking Forward and 
Looking Back 

Moderator: Paul C. McKinncy. Provost and Dean of the College. 
Wabash College 

Panelists: Peter f redcrick. Professor of I listory. Wabash College 

(Sail B. (intrin, Associate Professor of English and 
( Coordinator. Women \ Studies, Kalamazoo ( College 

Neal W. Sobania, Professor of I listory and 1 )ireetor of 
International Education. Hope ( College 

Yvonne C. Williams. Professor of Black Studies and Political 
Science; I >e,m of the Faculty. The College of Woostei 

1 1 :00 ,un. ( OIH tlllcllt Sessions 

From Crossing Borders to Crossing Cultures: International 
Programs in the Context of Multiculturalism 
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Richard J. Wood. Chair, (il CA Board of Directors 

Michele Tolela Myers. President. Denison University 

Alan E. (iuskiiu President. Antioeh University 

Following the commentary, a program of music will be 
offered by students from DePauw University. ( Irecncastlc, 
Indiana. 



|oscph Brocklllgtoii, Assistant Director of" Study Abroad and Associate 
Professor of Cernian l anguage and Literature, Kalamazoo College; 
Howard I. am son, Professor of Spanish, Earlham (College; Patricia 
O'Maley, Director of ltitcniation.il Programs, Earlhani College; Michael 
Vaiide Berg. Director of Study Abroad, Kalamazoo College; JoAnn deA. 
Wallace, Director of Antioch Education Abroad, Antioch College 

Active Teaching and Learning: Why Off-Campus Programs 
Flourish 

Moderator: Thomas K. Haugsby. Associate Dean of the Faculty, 
Antioch College 

Stevens E. Brooks. Executive Director. (;LC:A Philadelphia Center; Alvin I. 
Slier. Executive Director. CLCA New York Arts Program 

Breaking the Color Barrier in Higher Education 

Moderator: Carol Lasser. Associate Dean of the College, Oberlin College 
Dwight Hollins. Assistant Director of Admissions and Coordinator of 
Multicultural Admissions, Oberlin College; Pino Williams, Assistant 
Professor of Cooperative F.ducation, Antioch College 

Fostering Growth as Teachers and Learners 

Faculty of the CLCA Course Design and l eaching Workshop: Deborah 
Butler, Wabash College; Jane Dickie, Hope College; Dave Flitter. 
Wittenberg University; Peter Frederick, Wabash College; Dianne 
Uienin-Lelle, Albion College; t erry- Kershaw. The College of Wooster; 
Oliver Loud. Antioch College; I .any I ovell- I roy. Millikin University; 
Katherine P. Price. DePauw University; Keith Ward, Denison University 

Building Community and Communities in a Residential College 
Moderator: Donald J. Oiiiali.ni. Vice President and I )ean for Student 

Affairs. Albion College 
Panelists: Charles J. Morris. Provost. Denison University; \k. FaigeneUice, 
Vice President and Dean of the Faculty. Antioch College; Anne H. Wright. 
Dean of Student Development, Lai Hum College 
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2M H) p.m. Plenary Session 

Multicultural Education and Its Challenges for the Future of 
Higher Education 

Moderator: Len Chirk, Provost, EarK.««iii College 

Speaker: Manning Marablc, Professor of Political Science and 

History, and Director, Center for Studies of Ethnicity and 
Race in America, University of Colorado at Boulder 

Respondents: (Jwyneth Kirk. Associate Professor of Women's Studies, 
Antioch C College 

■HM) p.m. Roundtahle I )iscussions 

5:*H) p.m. Art exhibit by Bing I >avis. C .hair. Art I )cpaitinent. C lentral State University, 
and DePauw University alum 

h:\ri p.m. Callery Talk, Bing Davis 

7 INI p.iii. Banquet 

Hie CI.CA New Writers Award tor Poetry will be presented to the IW2 
winner. Mar>' Stewart I lannnond. tor her volume. Out o/'GwMiw, 
published by W. W. Norton. 

I he Earlham College Ciospel Choir will perform. 

Saturday, April 3, 1993 

'MM I a.m. Workshops 

The Liberal Arts College: An Enduring American Success Story 
( onvener: Jacob E. Nyenhuis, Provost, Hope College 

Alternative Approaches to Teaching Diversity 

( onvenets: I isa Ransdell, Director of Affinnative Action and Women's 
Programs, Dentson University and BonitaWashington-Lacey. Associate Dean 
lot Minority Atlairs, Earlham (College 

l eaching to the Challenges of Everyday Life 

( onveiters: I auric C 'liurc hill. Assistant Professor of I hunanities-C lassies and 
Women's Studies. Ohm Wesleyan University and Keith Ward, Director of the 
heshman Year. Denison Universitv 
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Faculty Roles in Confronting Institutional Challenges 

Conveners: Marigene Arnold, Professor of Anthropology. Kalamazoo College, 
and Ingeborg liaumgartner. Professor of Foreign Languages, Albion College 

Closing Plenary 

Moderator: Carol J. Guardo, President, GLCA 

Coimnentary: Elaine Comcgys, Associate Dean of Students. Antioeh 



University 

John H.Jacobson, President, Hope College 

Marilyn J. LaPlante. Dean of Students, Kalamazoo College 

K. Blake Michael, Acting Associate Dean of Academic 
Affairs and Director of International Education, Ohio 
Wesleyan University 

Jenifer K. Ward, Assistant Professor of German. The 
College of Wooster 




Appendix B: GLCA Programs and Initiatives 



The CLCA Member Colleges 
Who are they} 

The Creat Lakes Colleges Association was 
chartered in P>62 as a consortium of 
twelve niuKvestern. liberal arts colleges. 
Representing three Mates, these institutions 
are: Albion College (Ml). Antioch College 
(OH). Penisoii University (Oil). DePauw 
University (IN). Harlham College (IN). 
Hope College (Ml). Kalaina/oo College 
(Ml). Kenyon College (OH). Oberlin 
College (OH), Ohio Wesley.m University 
(OH). Wabash College (IN), and The 
( ollcgc of Wooster (( >l I). Hie twelve 
i olleges came together on the basis ol 
common c haracteristus. High academic 
standards and levels of achievement prevail 
with both f.u ulty and student^ at these 
institutions. All n e joined in the philo- 
sophical commitment to the liberal .nts and 
s< icnces. 

bounded between the 1H24 and IKM>. 
( ;| ( A colleges represent some of the 
nation's oldest private institutions of higher 
education. I heir commitment to quality 
undei graduate instruction is illustrated by .1 
( A ( A aveiage tac ulty 'student ratio of 
IM, and the lact that over <>n% of their 
tat ulties have a Ph I > or the terminal 
degree foi then field ol study. 

I he mission ol the CI CA is to pie 



serve and strengthen its member institu - 
tions as private colleges of liberal arts and 
science. To this end, the Association 
addresses fundamental issues which directly 
jlfeit the vitality and the excellence ol 
these colleges. 

Leaders in setting the standard for 
undergraduate education 

Phi bYta Kappa: Several of the CI CA 
colleges are included 111 the 10% of all 
liberal .irts colleges and universities in the 
nation that are recognized by Phi Meta 
Kappa. In some »nvtaiiccs. the first private 
college 111 each of the three represented 
states to have a chapter of this international 
honor society was a college which is a 
member of the CL( !A. 

Oberlin 5li: Sharing an unyielding 
commitment to science education, the 
Oberlin 50' distinguish themselves from 
other colleges and universities by sending a 
greater proportion of their science students 
to graduate programs than the Ivy League 
or the twenty top-rated research universi- 
ties. Two-thirds of the CI CA colleges 
claim membership in the Oberlin 50. 

Leaders in community service 

President Clinton, in Ins National Seivue 
Addicssdehveted Match I . P>'M M 



I11 ilit I'WiK.Ul'filiiM ( .||rj:.-thvit(M!Snlibr».tl.Ml^M»lh.o^illi.sli.MH.hn.iiv mIHi.i iimpi iiiMh pitln tn 1 
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Rutgers University, spoke frequently of the 
"spirit of service." The spirit of service, he 
said, moves people to enrich the lives of 
others and thus the nation, by giving of 
themselves, their time, their talent and 
their skills to help those less fortunate. It is 
this spirit of service that is celebrated at 
(tl C,A colleges. 

Habitat for Humanity and other 
nationally-directed service organizations 
represent one of many ways in which 
students at (iLCA institutions become 
involved in community service. One 
college has a campus-based organ tz.U ion 
which ts so expansive and successful in its 
own right, it has won local and state 
awards for the largest student-run commu- 
nity service organization in the state. At an 
institution where at least one out of every 
five students volunteers, putting in a total 
of 8,000 hours per year collectively, such 
distinction is well deserved. And there are 
additional examples of extraordinary 
student volunteerism at (iLCA colleges. 
One of these activities involves foundation 
grants which assist students providing 
community service to low-income areas 
throughout the state. Another has the 
distinction of having been recognized by 
President Hush as the nation's 556th Daily 
Point of Light. Hut volunteerism does not 
end with graduation for (tLCA alumni. 
C Continuing on into their professional lives, 
one Cil C.A institution was ranked first in 
the nation tor the percentage of alumni 



involved in community service (f>H°u). At 
this same institution. 85% of the under 
graduates are involved in community 
service. 

Leaders in preparing undergraduates for 
graduate / professional study 

(CEOs in Husiness: Providing an educa- 
tional experience that will prepare their 
graduates for careers in a variety of fields, 
Cil.CCA colleges are among the most 
productive colleges and universities whose 
alumni become corporate executives. Of 
note, one CiLCCA college ranked eleventh 
in the nation in producing CEOs of 
f ortune 500 companies. 

With over 80% of their graduates 
applying to medical school and to law 
school accepted, C ILC ! A colleges are 
recognized as leaders in preparing under- 
graduates for graduate and professional 
study. In addition to numerous opportuni- 
ties for one -on -one faculty/student 
interaction, the hallmark of (JLCA faculty 
is encapsulated in one president's commen- 
tary on a C il.C ! A college's faculty. That is. 
they have an "ethos of extraordinary 
devotion to students. . . 

liducators of the Nat ion and the World 

C il.C ! A colleges are not only distinguished 
by their curricula, their faculty* and the 
talents of their student bodies, but by the 
diversity within the student bodies. 
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I nrolling students from .ill I he chtleiciit 
states and territories, as well as the Distint 
of Columbia, Puerto Kno and forty five 
foreign countries, (iM 'A colleges cdiu ate 
students troni around the nation and 
atouiul the world I lieu long he ld c oin 
niitinent to off i anipus studv, both domes 
tic and inteinaticHi.il, llhistiatcs the lolc 
they see themselves plaving in the cchica 
tion of a \v«n hi c iti/emv 

Cl CA c ollcges pursue .1 vailctv of 
programs and activities 111 ordet to sustain 
their commitment to quality education 
These programs include heightening the 
soc ial and c ultural aw areness of their 
students to international and domestic 
issues of diversity Examples of the imtia 
lives designed to provide exposure to 
international experiences, in addition to 
the off-campus study opportunities, include 
the Program for Inter-Institutional Col- 
laboration in Area Studies (PICAS) and the 
Consortium for Inter-Institutional 
Collaboration in Africa and Latin Americ an 
Studies (CICAI.S). Both of these founda- 
tion-funded programs are designed to 
encourage c umcular development, fac ulty 
research, and student language study. 

In addition to educating students from 
around the nation and around the world. 
CI CA colleges are dedic ated to developing 
diverse communities of students and 
scholars. Specific ally, a broad array of 
strategies have been employed by CI CA 
colleges to increase the representation of 



American minority sub-groups within their 
student bodies and increase the ethnic, 
racial, and gender diversity of their facul- 
ties. While they have been successful in 
these endeavors, they recognize that their 
work is not done. In addition to increasing 
the nun 1 her of people from varied back- 
grounds, the colleges complement these 
efforts with community building activities 
which celebrate difference and offer 
communities of cultural pluralism. 

CLCA Programs: Highlights from 
Thirty Years of Consortial Cooperation 

Vacuity Development 

DID YOU KNOW . . . faculty develop- 
ment has been a central part of the CLCA 
since P>74? Largely due to a Lilly grant 
and tlie establishment of a CLCA Commit- 
tee on reaching and Learning, a continu- 
ing program of conferences and workshops 
designed to support the professional 
development of faculty as teac hers has been 
sponsored. Throughout the Association's 
history, CLCA fatuity development 
activities have provided opportunities not 
readily available elsewhere. These have 
been deliberately designed .lot to compete 
with the faculty development opportunities 
011 the individual campus, but rather to 
complement these options. 

The purposes of faculty development 
ac tivities are to reinforce the preeminence 
of undergraduate teaching on CI CA 
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< ampuses. Tins includes curriculum 
development initiatives, which the (ILCA 
mllcgcs, given their emphasis on teaching, 
value greatly. The (5LCA Course Design 
anil l eaching Workshop (CD&T). a 
week long experience, is one example of 
how the (Sl.CA goes about creating 
t urnculum development initiatives. Now 
in its seventeenth year, the workshop 
identifies innovative and flexible ap- 
proaches that are geared to assisting faculty, 
at various stages of their teaching careers, 
to improve their teaching and design of 
courses. Having been well received by not 
only (Il.CA faculty, the program has 
at hieved national recognition through 
citations made in Course Design for (.W/r\v 
71-ifi/ir* (IW2) by I arry I.ovell-Troy and 
Paul hukmann. A new component of 
CDc\ 1 is to reserve one of the week-long 
workshops for those faculty incorporating 
multicultural perspectives into the general 
education curriculum. Made possible by a 
grant from the hold foundation, this 
newest component ofCDeVT will begin 
this summer. 

Though first consideration goes to 
( II ( A faculty, faculty from other colleges 
and universities participate in ('l)cVf' 
workshops. Stemming from their faculty's 
involvement in the CDftT workshop and 
other (II ("A conferences, institutions 
around the country have modeled some of 
then programs from the* (5I.C-A program. 
( M note, the Associated (Colleges of the 



South, a recently formulated higher 
education consortium of southern colleges, 
whose faculty have attended (SLCA 
conferences and CD&T, has chosen to 
emulate the (ILCA's faculty development 
program, as well our off-campus study 
opportunities and other programs. 

Another of the other faculty develop- 
ment programs is the mentoring program 
which pairs a junior faculty member at one 
institution with a senior faculty member at 
another institution. The program was 
developed in order to offer support, 
orientation to the profession, adjustment to 
the life and culture of a liberal arts and 
sciences college, and general guidance to 
new (SLCA faculty. Additionally, the 
consortium sponsors conferences and 
meetings that enable faculty to discus^ 
innovative and up-to-date pedagogical 
issues within and across disciplinary 
boundaries. 

Off-Campus Study 

DID YOU KNOW . . . the off-campus 
study opportunities represents the first area 
of consortia! initiatives for the (II CA? And 
that the (SLCA offers both international 
and domestic off-campus study experi- 
ences? Intended to provide extraordinary 
opportunities to learn from other peoples 
and to participate in activities through 
which they encounter national and interna- 
tional issues, four international and four 
domestic programs are offered. The 
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international programs include: Studies in 
AfruM, European Academic Term. Scot- 
land, and Japan Study. The domestic 
programs include: New York Arts, Oak 
Ridge Science Semester, the Philadelphia 
Center, and the Newberry Library program 
(offered in conjunction with the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest). Students receiv- 
ing financial assistance are able to apply 
their aid to the program s tuition, thus 
making off-campus study available to all 
students, regardless of financial urcuni- 
stances. 

In place for thirty years, the Japan 
Program represents one of the first off- 
campus study programs of its kind. Al- 
though most college students today, 
regardless of the college or university they 
attend, have access to off-campus study 
opportunities, domestic or abroad, when 
the Japan program began in the early 
|%IK t it was one-of-a- kind. Other early 
programs were located in Meruit and 
Bogota. 

Women's Studies 

DID YOU KNOW. . the work of the 
( il CA Women's Studies ( omimttee is 
lonsidered a pioneering effort to infuse the 
curriculum with feminist perspectives ami 
to raise women's issues on campuses in 
higher education, nationally? Established m 
P>7(t, its early work was acknowledged and 
supported by grants from the Lund for the 
Improvement of Postsccondary Education 



(EIPSE), the Lord Foundation, and the 
Lilly Endowment. In \ { )H7 the Women's 
Studies Committee reconsidered its 
priorities and identified the following areas 
for the focus of its activities: continuing 
work on the organization of Women's 
Studies curriculum, enhancing the relation- 
ships among women faculty* developing 
(JlCA-wide curriculum integration 
projects, recruiting and retaining faculty 
with Women's Studies interests, maintain- 
ing and building bridges to Hlack Studies, 
cross-cultuiahsin, and the variety of 
feminisms, and keeping up with developing 
issues in feminism and Women's Studies. 
The objectives of the W omen's Studies 
agenda are fulfilled through conferences, 
newsletters, the publication of a resource 
handbook, and the exchange of curriculum 
materials and project reports. 

Multicultural A ffairs 

DID YOU KNOW . . . all CI CA colleges 
have someone in their admissions offices 
responsible for guiding the institutions' 
multicultural recruiting initiatives? Muildmg 
on informal discussions among various 
constituencies across the campuses, the 
early ! u HOs mark a tune when (ILC A 
colleges, as a collective, began formulating 
ideas around inulticulturalisiu ami what it 
means to and for the (il CA. After laying 
the groundwork in those early meetings* 
culminating in the IMHfi conference, 
"Diversity: A Challenge to the l iberal 
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Arts." the GLCA nude increasing the 
representation of American minority sub- 
groups across the consortium a consortia! 
initiative. 

ICEE, the GLCA Committee for 
Institutional Commitment to Educational 
hi|uity is the committee responsible tor 
keeping issues of diversity relevant and 
moving forward. Focusing on curricular 
and quality of life issues for African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic persons on our campuses, 
ICEE meets during the year to discuss a 
variety of issues and sponsor the CLCA 
Black Studies Conference. While the first 
Black Studies Conference was held in the 
fall of W7H, Min e the formation of ICEE 
Black Studies conferences are held on a 
regular basis. 

The Multicultural Admissions Com- 
mittee (MCA) is a vital component of the 
consortium's commitment to multicultural 
.ifKurs. Providing specialized leadership in 
consortia! recruitment activities. MCA 
officers focus on the recruitment of African 
American and Hispanic students. One of 
organization's most impressive activities is 
Planning for College, an early awareness 
program for African American and His- 
panic high school students. In its fifth year, 
the Planning for College program addresses 
such areas as admissions* financial aid. 
faculty expectations, and social life, as well 
as life after college. The program aims to 
begin an early dialogue with ninth- and 
tenth-grade students, and a continuation of 



that dialogue for eleventh and twelfth 
grade students, about the accessibility of a 
college education, and a liberal arts educa- 
tion in particular. 

New Writers Award 

1)11) YOU KNOW . . . 1W4 will mark 
the twenty-fifth year of the GLCA New 
Writers Award? The award recognizes 
outstanding literary achievement in poetry 
and fiction. Each year, publishers are 
invited to submit copies of those volumes 
of poetry and fiction which are the first 
work published by an author. Panels of 
judges, made up of GLCA faculty ill 
literature and writers in residence, review 
the works and select an author for the 
award in poetry and one for the award in 
fiction. As a part of the award, the writers 
agree to tour the CLCA colleges, partici- 
pate m classes and forums, and discuss their 
works and creative writing with faculty and 
students. 

GLCA Initiative: International 
Education 

Off-Campus Study (International Programs) 

The first area of consortia! initiative, the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association has a long 
and proud history of offering international 
off-campus study opportunities to students 
attending its member colleges. Keeping in 
mind the theme of consortia! cooperation, 
past and current leadership have been 
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steadfast in their commitment to providing 
(iLCA students the extraordinary opportu- 
nity to learn from other peoples and to 
participate in activities through which they 
encounter international issues. A special 
dimension of these programs is that the 
(iLCA students who participate arc able to 
apply their financial aid to the tuition costs 
of these international programs Thus every 
attempt is made to make sure that all 
students, regardless ol final u lal need, ate 
capable of participating, Picsciitlv, the 
(iLCA administers the lollowmg interna 
tioiial programs: Studies m Attn a. I mo 
peau Academic Term. Scotland I'logiam, 
and Japan Program. 

Extending the base of coiisorti.il 
cooperation, the (il CA works with other 
higher education consortia and institutions 
111 offering international off-campus study 
opportunities. In particular, the consortium 
semis students to programs administered by 
the Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
(ACM): the Czech Program, as well as 
opportunities to study in Hong Kong f 
Russia, and India. These pr^.ams, while 
administered by ACM, are available to 
(iLCA students with the same tuition 
benefits as programs sponsored by the 
CLCA. 

PICAS and CtCALS 

PICAS (Program for Inter-Institutional 
Collaboration in Area Studies) and 
ClCALS (Consortium for Inter-Itistttu 



tion.il Collaboration in Africa and Latin 
American Studies) represent two unique 
programs funded by the Ford, Mellon, and 
Pew Charitable Trust foundations. PICAS, 
established in 1 985 in conjunction with 
ACM and the University of Michigan, is a 
multi-faceted program including opportu- 
nities for faculty and students. Designed to 
encourage curricular development, faculty 
research, and student language study, the 
progi, mi has also sponsored area study 
conferences and lectures 011 (iLCA cam- 
puses. CICA1 S, established in WHH tn 
i oii|uiii tioii with Michigan State Univer- 
sity and built 011 the PICAS model, 
cut outages lil CA fatuity and students to 
take advantage of the academic resources in 
Attn an and I aim American Studies at 
Mulligan State University tlitotigh Ian 
guage and cultural studies. In 
ClCALS extended its recruitment of 
faculty and student participants to include 
several of the Historically Mlac k Colleges 
and Universities (HHCU). 

In their current configurations, PICAS 
and ClCALS represent two foundation- 
funded projects offering the (iLCA 
community the opportunity to do research 
111 area studies centers at the University of 
Michigan, in language studies at the 
University of Michigan, Michigan State 
Ihiiversity, and Melon College, and in- 
country experiences 111 Africa and Latin 
America. 



A Tradition oj Commitment 

Sharing long histories of commitment to 
intcrn.ition.il interests, CLCA colleges, like 
other liberal arts and sciences colleges 
committed to international education, 
produce alumni who often become leaders 
in areas of international interest. For 
instance, graduates of liberal arts colleges 
are more likely to have majored in foreign 
language or area studies, than are all college 
graduates nationally. In addition, graduates 
of liberal arts colleges regularly pursue 
doctoral degrees in international fields of 
study, and they are more likely to enter the 
Peace Corps, than their peers at all U.S. 
colleges and universities. 

(tl.CA Initiative: Multicultural Affairs 
Students 

The collective African American enroll- 
ment of CI C A institutions has steadily 
inc reased from 3.7% in l l W> to 4.fi% in 
l'W2. an increase of 31%. Additionally, in 
relation to \ l > i >2 national enrollment figures 
of Afru.ui American undergraduates in like 
institutions (small town 'rural, private, 
selective liberal arts and science's colleges), 
the CI.CA colleges exceed the national 
average (i.e. national average" 3.8%, 
(iLCA average- 4.(>%). 

These increases in African American 
student enrollment have been achieved in 
spue of the fact that these colleges are 
located in a region of the country that in 
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recent years have suffered great economic 
declines. In a study of African American 
enrollment trends by region of the country, 
the midwest's poor economic condition is 
identified as having a negative impact upon 
the overall African American student 
enrollment and attainment, in comparison 
with other regions of the country. 

Consortia! programming toward 
attracting multicultural students, most 
specifically. African American and Hispanic 
students, has intensified ui the past few 
years. On each of the campuses then* is an 
admissions representative who is expected 
to guide the recruitment initiatives for 
multicultural students. In several of the 
Admissions Offices, more than one 
multicultural person is involved with this 
recruitment process. It is clear, however, 
that all members of the Admissions staff are 
expected to be involved with multicultural 
recruiting. The people responsible for the 
coordination of multicultural student 
recruitment work collectively as the GLCA 
Multicultural Admissions Committee. 
"Planning for College'* is an effort among 
all twelve colleges to increase the presence 
of African American and Hispanic students 
in higher education. The program, in 
operation since IW), has evolved into an 
initiative that presides African Americ an 
and Hispanic city high school freshmen and 
sophomores the opportunity to realize that 
a college education is within* their reach 
and familiarizes them with the language 



and expectations of .1 collegiate experience. 
Covering such areas as admissions, financial 
aid. faculty expectations, social life, ami life 
after college, onr colleges draw upon their 
own African Ainerican and Hispanic 
alumni, many of whom graduated from the 
high schools in which the progiains aie 
located, to share then experiem es with the 
students. Six to seven i itv high sihools 
w ith significant Afruaii Amciiiaii and or 
Hispanic populations are sclcitcd tin 
participation. Current sites unhide Cle\e 
land, OH and Indianapolis. IN. with 
Michigan sites to he added ill N'M. As 
each locale is on a lotatiug schedule, a 
follow -up program has been designed 
w inch allows those students who p.irtu I 
pated as freshmen and sophomores, to 
i nine back as Illinois and seniors to again 
meet with the multicultural admissions 
officers and revisit these issues, particularly 
the admissions application and the financial 
aid application processes. The program, run 
by the (il CA Multicultural Admissions 
Committee, represents one of our most 
fruitful arenas of consortia! cooperation. 

While working to increase the number of 
multicultural faculty on CfCA campuses 
has proven most challenging, the colleges 
continue to make concerted efforts to 
diversify then faculties, Between \ { >HU and 
I W2. the colleges increased the number of 
African American faculty by 53% (i.e.. 34 



full-time faculty in 1 ( >Ho; 52 in 1<> ( )2), and 
increased the number of other minority 
faculty (Hispanic and Asian combined) by 
l )2°» (i.e., 3H full-time faculty in 1 W(>; 73 
in \ l ) l )2). A common topic of conversation 
among CI.CA chief academic officers, the 
colleges are working together to develop 
such strategies as minority post-doctoral 
and dissertation fellowships, and network- 
ing w ith minority academic associations m 
order to enhance the ethnic and racial 
diversity of their faculties. 

Although the col^-ges have experienced 
difficulty in attracting minority faculty, that 
has not impeded their progress in the area 
of au ricular development. I : ift\ percent of 
the colleges offer a major, minor, or 
i onceiitration in the area of Black Studies 
or related areas such as African' Afrit an 
Ainerican Studies or Area Studies. Hie 
breadth of course offerings are extensive 
and the number of faculty w ho teach in 
these areas exceed 1 20. 

One-i|uarter of the campuses have 
general or basic educational rei|iiiicinents 
in ethnic or Black St.idies. Additionally, 
several campuses infuse other iei|inred 
courses with ethnic perspectives. Curm u 
I inn development is one of the area of 
multicultural affairs where then is the 
greatest wealth of resources and expertise 
within the (il CA. 

These success have recently been 
acknowledged by a fold foundation grant 
that supports a new curriculum develop 
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incut initiative. Using our Course Design 
and Teaching summer workshop as the 
model, a consort ial effort is underway that 
will give faculty the resources they need to 
revise general ciluc.it ion courses to reflect a 
broader range of cultural diversity. 

Community linildin^ 

All of the ( II ( *A i anipuses are involved in 
i .inipus programming that addresses 
diversity. Hie i enterpiei c of* several 
legulaily si heduled activities include the 
obsci valu es of Martin I ut her King, Jr. \ 
Bnthday and Hl.uk History Month. In an 
attempt to extend the boundaries of then 
celebration to he inclusive of those who 
wish to acknowledge the contributions of 
others, the colleges bring guest speakers to 
campus to join in the celebration, f or 
example, as part of its Black History 

Month celebration, Hope College spon- 
sored "An Livening with Lmgston ami 
Martin/' a dramatic presentation by the 
nationally acclaimed actor Danny C Mover 
(I angston Hughes) and Helix Justice 
(Martin I uther King. Jr.), a stage actor 
from San Erancisco. 

In aildition to the regularly observed 
activities, several of the colleges offer 
additional programming which celebrates 
the contributions of diverse peoples at 
vanoiis times throughout the year. Many of 
the ( anipuses are involved with or have 
dialled institutional statements addressing 
ia< ial harassment. Both teaching and 



administrative faculty are involved with 
this level of programming on each of the 
campuses. 

ICEE, the CLCA Committee for 
Institutional Commitment to Educational 
Equity represents the consortium's com- 
mitment to ethnic and racial diversity. 
Each of the twelve CiI.CA campuses has 
professional administrative staff responsible 
for coordinating minority or multicultural 
affairs. Several of these people, along with 
faculty, serve as representatives to ICEE. 
The ICEE committee meets several times a 
year to discuss common issues and sponsor 
the CLCA Black Studies Conference, 
which, simc the formation of ICEE in 
PWi, has been an annual event. 

Several of the colleges are also begin- 
ning to offer more instructive types of 
programming such as Diversity Training 
Seminars. Often incorporated into first year 
student orientation activities, seminars are 
also provided for faculty and administration 
as well as student resilience hall staff. 

GLCA Initiative: Science Education 

Vacuity VStudvnt Collaborative Research 

J .literal arts colleges are places where 
teaching and research come together in 
practice as well as in theory and where 
senior professors are actively engaged in 
classroom and laboratory teaching. They 
are distinguished by educational environ- 
ments that offer students small classes and 



regular study groups. Many of these 
institutions offer students plentiful oppor- 
tunities to work one-oil -one with faculty, 
in addition to abundant opportunities for 
hands-on research, both on and off- 
campus. For instance, Oak Ridge Science 
Semester, a (IIX'A sponsored off-campus 
study program located at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in Oak Ridge fen 
nessee, enables students and faculty to 
engage in collaborative work on site. 

"Extending the Research Friendly 
Curriculum," a (JLOA conference, 
represents one example of how faculty ' 
student collaboration is celebrated and 
valued, The conference, attended by 
faculty and academic administrators from 
the (il.C!A as well as other liberal arts and 
science colleges, focused on expanding the 
concept of* faculty /student collaborative 
research beyond the boundaries of science 
and into the social sciences and humanities. 

Within this context, (JLCA students 
have the opportunity to work with faculty 
members like l>r. Jill Yeager who, while 
teaching Biology in the Bahamas prior to 
joining the GL(,A faculty, discovered an 
entirely new class of crustacean: the 
Remipedia. She continues to study the 
reinipedes as very little is known about 
these small cave dwellers. When our 
students have the opportunity to work 
with outstanding faculty like Dr. Yeager. a 
new generation of individuals dedicated to 
scientific inquiry is born. Thus, when 



Tahnee C Hart man, received one of only 
three Frank (I. Brooks awards for excel- 
lence in student research from Beta Beta 
Beta, the national biological society, we 
celebrate not only Tahnee but a tradition 
of undergraduate scholarship characteristic 
of the liberal arts experience. 

A primary objective for science educa- 
tion in (fl.(! A colleges, in addition to 
providing science and mathematics cur- 
ricula that engages and stimulates science 
majors to become capable leaders of 
scientific knowledge, is developing science 
literacy among all students, so that they too 
understand the role of science and 
technology in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 

(Jfcrrfffi JO 

The Oberlm F>0 is a group of small, 
selective, independent colleges dedicated to 
the concept of a liberal education. Sharing 
an unyielding commitment to science 
education, the Oberlin 50 distinguish 
themselves from other colleges and univer- 
sities by sending a greater proportion of 
their science students to graduate programs 
than the Ivy I eague or the twenty top- 
rated research universities. These fifty 
undergraduate institutions piide themselves 
with graduating the highest percentage of 
students who go on to receive IMi.D/s in 
the natural sciences. Two thirds of the 
(J1X1A colleges claim ineiiibeiship in the 
Oberlm SI). 
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Shaping federal funding policy, the 
Oberlin 50 colleges, as exemplars of 
undergraduate scicniv education, provided 
the catalyst tor motivating federal funding 
agencies to develop grant opportunities tor 
sc ientific exploration within the context ol 
the liberal arts setting. The outcome has 
been the inclusion of liberal arts institutions 
.is Natural Science Foundation (NS1 ; ) grant 
recipients (e.g.. Project Kaleidoscope). 

Project Kaleidoscope 

In August I WW, The Independent Colleges 
Office (ICO), received a grant from the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) to 
support a project that would develop an 
agenda for strengthening science and 
mathematics in this nation's liberal arts 
community, Specifically, the purpose of 
the study is to determine "what works" 
when teaching science and mathematics 
education in the liberal arts setting. In 
addition to ICO's institutional membership 
(the (treat l akes Colleges Association, the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest and the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium), the 
study, designed to be all inclusive of the 
broader liberal arts community, integrated 
other liberal irts and sciences colleges and 
universities into the project. 

Called Project Kaleidoscope, this effort 
parallels similar NSF-fuhdecl projects 
focusing on the undergraduate sector at 
two-year institutions, at public compre- 
hensive universities, and at major research 



universities. The goals of this study inc lude 
increasing the number, quality and persis- 
tence of individuals m careers relating to 
siieuce and mathematics, educating non- 
sc icntists to know the role of science and 
technology in their world, building 
loiisensus on what works m teaching and 
learning in undergraduate science and 
mathematics, and increasing recognition of 
and support tor the essential role of liberal 
arts institutions in meeting the challenges 
faced bv mil nation in science and tech 
nologs . 

/V.ST {Wants awarded 

Collecting over 1.5 million dollars in 
National Science Foundation (NSF) 
research gr.ints in I WO and increasing that 
figure to LS million in IWI, GLCA 
faculty are asking and researching questions 
salient to scientific research today. In doing 
so, they are providing the students who 
study the natural sciences at our institutions 
the opportunity to be on the cutting edge 
of scientific investigation as undergraduates. 
Priding themselves on the ability to offer 
their students access to some of the newest 
and most advanced scientific instruments 
and facilities in use today, GLCA colleges 
are helping to create a new generation 
of leaders in science and scientific investiga- 
tion. 

School /( sollege ( Udlahorations 
Responding to our nation's concern for an 
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educated citizenry. Cil C!A colleges define 
the service component of the three riins of 
higher educ ation: teac hing, research and 
service to include providing educational 
services to elementary and secondary 
schools, Over the past couple of years, 
(ill 'A colleges have formulated over 
eighty different school/college partner- 
ships. With approximately a quarter of 
them focusing on science, mathematics, 
and environmental concerns, and another 
20" « focusing on the education of minority 
students in science and mathematics, the 
commitment CiLCA colleges have made to 
science and math education at all levels of 
education is clear. 



Appendix C: 1992-1993 GLCA Board of Directors 



RiclurriJ. Wood, President, Harlham College, Chairman 
David L. Warren, President, Ohio Wcslcy.ni University, \ue Chairman 

Alan E. Cuskin, President, Antuuli University. Sectary /'treasurer 
Robert (i. Bottoms. President. DePauw University. I:\emtire Committee 
John IE Jacohson, President, Hope College, lixixutiw Committee 
S. Frederick Starr, President, Oberlin College, ILxeattire Committee 
Melvin 1 . Vulgainore. President, Albion College 
Muhele Tolela Myers, President, DeMson University 
1 awrence 1). Bryan,* President, Kalamazoo College 
Philip 1 1. Jordan, Jr., President, Kenyon College 
1 . Sheldon Wettaek, President, Wabash College 
Henry J. Copcland, President, The College of Wooster 
Jacob E. Nyenhuis, Provost. Hope College 
Kathenne P. Price, Faculty, DePauw University 
J. Kenneth Small, I acuity, Kenyon (College 
Austin Brooks, Faculty, Wabash College 
Carol J. (iuardo. President, dreat lakes Colleges Association 
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Appendix D: Supporting Foundations 



I'hv ^o^f'cr^•ll^^• Wth supported hy funds from: 

The Amenteih I : oundation 
The Ball Brothers hnindation 
I he Herbert H. and (iraee A. Dow I nundation 
I he (leoi^e llund Foundation 
Hie Lilly F.ndowinent 
I he Charles J. Strosacker foundation 
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